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IN  KING  ARTHUR’S  LAND : 

A  week’s  study  of  CO  K  NISH  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  J0U.Y  HALIFAX,  OEXTLKMAX.” 

We  had  a  whole  week  to  throw  away  :  and  keen 
are  the  pleasures  that  rarely  come.  The  question 
arose,  How  shall  we  waste  these  glorious  eight  days, 
in  that  wise  prodigality  of  idleness  which  often 
proves  to  hard-working  people  a  true  economy? 
Shall  we  go  north,  south,  east,  west  ?  A}’,  that  is 
it.  In  these  late  September  days  —  so  gloomy  now, 
with  the  long  rainy  summer  drawing  to  a  close  — 
lie  possibilities,  as  one  sees  sometimes  in  very  sad 
but  patient  human  lives,  of  a  second  or  “  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  ”  summer,  sweet  and  sunsliiny,  cool  and  calm. 
We  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  a  lovely  October ; 
clear,  bright  days,  and  goi^eous  sunsets.  Let  us 
travel  towards  the  sunset.  Let  us  see  him,  —  the 
good  old  sun,  now  missing  for  about  ten  weeks, — 
watch  him  drop  into  the  wide  Atlantic  :  we  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  wild  Cornish  coast,  with  nothing  except 
some  two  thousand  miles  of  heaving  sea  between  us 
and  America. 

It  was  a  grand  idea,  quite  Ulyssean,  and  tinged 
with  that  hailf  pensive  romance  with  which  all  tired 
souls  turn  to  the  ancient  myths  of  sailing  towards 
the  sunset ;  like  the  old  Greek  heroes,  like  the  In¬ 
dian  Hiawatha,  like  our  own  King  Arthur  “  going  a 
long  way  ”  towards  the  “  island  valley  of  Avilion.”  ' 

All,  now  we  have  it !  We  will  spend  our  holiday 
week  in  King  Arthur’s  Land. 

But  how  best  to  get  there  ?  since  going  to  Corn¬ 
wall  is  nearly  as  difficult  as,  topographically  speak¬ 
ing,  going  to  Rome ;  and  it  takes  more  time  and 
patience  and  money  to  wander  about  the  loveljf 
nooks  of  Britain  than  to  investigate  half  the  Conti¬ 
nent  Our  first  intention  was  to  go  straight  to  the 
Land’s  End,  which  sounded  very  much  like  going  to 
Jericho;  or  so  everybody  —  the  benevolent  every¬ 
body  who  guides  the  destinies  of  all  intending  trav¬ 
ellers  —  seemed  to  consider.  Innumerable  were  the 
warnings  we  received  as  to  the  length  and  fatigue 
of  the  jciimey,  and  the  little  to  be  seen  when  vou 

fot  there.  So  we  gave  up  the  Land’s  End.  Next 
lartmoor.  But  it  had  been  such  a  rainy  season, 
that  Dartmoor  was  quite  impassable, —  a  mass  of 
“  soppy  ”  forests  and  misty  bogs.  So  we  negatived 
Dartmoor.  Finally,  being  decidedly  in  the  position 
of  the  old  man  and  his  ass,  we  listened  to  the  advice 
of  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  friends ;  who  said,  “  Go 
to  Bude.  It’s  the  grandest  sea-coast  imaginable. 
And  go  by  Bideford,  Northam  Burrows,  and  Clo- 
velly.  There  is  not  a  place  in  England  so  queer  as 
Clovelly,  and  not  an  inn  in  England  more  comforta¬ 
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ble  than  the  ‘  Westward  Ho !  ’  at  Northam  Burrows.” 
Thus,  lured  doubly  by  curiosity  and  comfort,  we 
started. 

It  was  a  mistake,  in  degree.  We  went  a  long 
way  round ;  wiisting  two  precious  days  in  tame 
scenery  and  civilization.  Afterwards,  we  heard  of 
an  enterprising  family  who  had  breakfasted  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  supped  at  Tintagel ;  travelling  by  rail  to 
Bodmin  Road,  and  posting  thence ;  who  had  abode 
near  Tintagel  for  seven  weeks,  in  a  cottage  where 
from  the  best  liedrooin  you  could  hear  the  horse 
cough  in  the  stable,  where  the  ceiling  was  bare  raf¬ 
ters,  and  the  floors  so  full  of  holes  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  any  room  could  converse  with  the  room 
beneath.  AVhen  we  thought  of  this  glorious  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  life,  nearly  as  grand  as  our  child¬ 
hood’s  ideal  of  running  away  to  dwell  in  an  unin¬ 
habited  island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  we  sighed  and 
owned  we  had  not  taken  the  best  —  that  is,  the 
most  picturesque  —  means  of  seeing  King  Arthur’s 
Land. 

Yet  it  seemed  a  wild  land  enough  that  wo  were 
coming  to,  when,  that  Il'ednesday  night,  we  were 
tumbled  out  of  the  railwajr  carri^c  and  rumbled  in 
the  dim  dusk  across  Bidetord  Bridge ;  while  peering 
out  of  the  omnibus  window  we  had  a  view  of  a  grand 
illuminated  clock,  and  then  of  glimmering  lights, 
dotting  a  gray  slope  of  houses  and  streets,  which  we 
concluded  to  be  Bideford  town. 

Every  one  who  has  read  Kingsley’s  “  Westward 
Ho  !  ”  knows  all  about  Bideford  town,  and  the  bold 
Bideford  men  of  Elizabethan  days,  who  went  sailing 
with  John  0.xenham  and  Salvation  Yeo :  sturdy 
Devon  lads,  who  were  the  first  to  venture  into  the 
mysteries  of  tropical  lands,  and  contest  with  South¬ 
ern  Europe  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
But  times  are  altered  now.  Instead  of  the  wild  sea- 
talk,  rough  and  ready,  which  Kingsley  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  heroes,  we  caught,  through  the  dark, 
crammed,  shaky  omnibus,  fragments  of  loud,  neigh¬ 
borly  conversation  in  the  broad  accent  which  always 
strikes  one  on  coming  to  a  new  region.  It  was  chief¬ 
ly  about  a  lady  lately  deceased,  who  was  “  a  bright, 
sound,  cheerful  Christian,” — (Dear,  unknown,  dead 
woman,  would  there  were  more  like  thee  !)  —  and  a 
young  man,  a  minister  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
was  obliged  to  go  to  live  in  Scotland,  to  escape 
“  the  young  ladies.”  Very  funny  was  it,  thus  to 
I  drop  in  for  the  crumbs  of  domestic  history  and  bi¬ 
ography,  wMch  formed  the  staple  food  of  this  old- 
world  place. 

Queerer  still  was  it,  when  arrived  at  the  ele^nt 
modern  hotel,  to  speculate  on  all  the  strange  utces 
gathered  round  the  lable  (Thole  ;  each  with  its  own 
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life,  character,  and  hbtory :  totally  hidden,  or  dimly 
guessed  at  by  fragmentary  indications,  such  as  will 
under  any  circumstances  crop  out  My  neighbor, 
for  instance,  with  the  kind,  honest  eyes,  and  the 
dropped  h’s :  he  is  certainly  a  North-countryman, 
who  has  “  made  himself.”  But  though  ill-c<lucated 
as  to  his  English,  he  is  not  ill-bred  ;  there  i»an  air 
of  gentle  courtesy  about  him  which  imjdies  a  refineil 
nature :  in  the  next  generation  his  children  will  be 
gcntlemch. 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  young  fellow 
opiiosite,  who,  though  he  is  perfectly  well-bred,  ap¬ 
parently  well-born,  lias  evidently  seen  life  in  many 
countries,  talks  most  politely  and  pleasantly,  —  still 
—  But  what  right  have  wc  to  judge  our  neighbors  ? 
“  Here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow,”  as  saith  Uncle 
Toby  ;  what  are  we  all  in  our  frail  mortal  lives,  but 
fellow-guests  at  an  inn  ?  Why  pull  long  faces,  or 
grudge  small  kindnesses,  or  shut  ourselves  up  in  un¬ 
social  grimness  ?  Why  not  make  the  best  of  the 
passing  hour  ?  —  it  will  never  come  again. 

So,  night  settled  down  upon  us,  to  the  sound  of 
waves  breaking  over  the  pebbly  ridge,  two  miles 
long,  —  the  sole  curiosity  of  Northam  Burrows,  and, 
we  afterwards  learned,  one  of  the  geological  marvels 
of  England.  Alas  !  its  wonders  were  lost  upon  us. 
Wc  were  far  more  attracted  by  the  sight  revealed 
by  early  morning,  —  the  bright  open  sea,  with  its 
long  waves  rolling  in ;  real  ocean  waves ;  and  the 
dim  distance  broken  only  by  a  hazy  speck,  said  to 
be  Lundy  Island.  Ah !  we  were  nearing  the  At¬ 
lantic  at  last. 

Breakfast,  and  then  farewell  to  the  quiet,  lonely 
shore,  —  the  thousand  acres  of  public  land,  on  which 
cows,  asses,  and  geese  loam  at  will :  —  Query  :  for 
how  long  V  A  steep  climb  brought  us  to  the  green 
Devon  lanes,  rich  in  ferns  and  blackberries,  and  a 
picturesque  village,  — just  a  church,  a  parsonage, 
and  half  a  dozen  cottages,  where,  as  we  drive  past 
in  the  early  morning,  the  only  visible  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  two  or  three  chubby,  round-eyed,  white- 
haired  children  ;  as  fat  as,  and  just  a  trifle  cleaner 
than,  the  ever-accompanying  black  pig.  I  think  all 
pigs  are  black  in  Devon. 

Now,  wc  can  really  see  the  country,  —  the  fine 
open  se.a-board  of  Devon,  high  up  the  still  barer 
tracts  of  Cornwall,  over  which  mythical  King  Ar¬ 
thur  reigned.  Not  as  it  was  then,  but  moilernized 
into  a  wide  agi’Ieultural  champaign  ;  free  slopes  of 
hill  and  dale  views  so  wide,  that  it  looks,  with  its 
intersecting  hedges,  not  unlike  a  child’s  puzzlc-mnp. 
Mapped  in  colors,  too.  There  are  wheat-fields, 
where,  alas !  half  the  wheat  lies  spoilt  and  blaciken- 
ing ;  red  ploughed  fields,  where  the  industrious  far¬ 
mer  is  already  preparing  for  next  year’s  crop ; 
green  pasture-fields,  dotted  with  cows,  suggestive 
of  junket  and  Devonshire  cream.  And  on  the  road, 
owing  to  a  review  pf  the  North  Devon  Mounted 
Rifles,  we  meet  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  the 
aborigines, — ^^two  persons  every  three  miles  at  least, 
—  farmers’  sons,  all  in  uniform,  and  mounted  bravely 
upon  plough-horses,  generally  riding  in  couples,  and 
chatting  merrily.  One  bold  youth  we  caught  going 
through  his  sword  exercise  on  horseback  ;  till,  see¬ 
ing  strangers,  he  suddenly  sheathed  his  dazzling 
blade,  and  —  blushed  !  —  a  first-rate  boyish  blush. 
May  he  never  blush  for  any  worse  deed ! 

And  once,  in  one  of  these  narrow  Devon  lanes, 
we  met  a  Devon  parson,  driving  his  family  to  see 
the  sight ;  a  fine  thoughtful  face,  such  as  one  occa¬ 
sionally  meets  in  far-away  country  places,  and  won¬ 
ders  how  such  an  one,  evidently  a  scholar  and  a 


gentleman  every  inch  of  him,  came  to  be  hidden 
literally  buried,  there.  ’ 

A  word  for  these  curious  Devonshire  lanes.  Tliev 
are  deep  cuttings,  ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  means  of 
which  the  ancient  road-m.akers  lowei-cd  the  steep 
hills.  Nature  has  done  the  rest.  From  the  road¬ 
way  up  to  the  level  of  the  fields  she  has  clothed  the 
perpendicular  bank  with  vegetation  ;  ferns,  mosses, 
flowers,  creepers,  bushes, —  all  mingled  in  a  wild 
luxuriance  that  makes  every  yard  an  endless  study 
of  form  and  color.  Better  than  all  the  rubbish  of 
costume-pictures  that  cover  the  Academy  walk, 
would  be  a  careful  study,  in  oil  or  water-color,  of 
three  feet  of  a  Devonshire  lane.  But  wc  cannot 
stay,  though  the  honeysuckle,  red  campion,  and 
wild  geranium  are,  even  at  this  late  season,  most 
enticing ;  and  the  large,  luscious  blackberries  hann 
in  a  manner  that,  to  a  feeble,  puerile  mind,  is  per¬ 
fectly  maddening.  Alas !  we  must  go  on  :  we  have 
forty  miles  nearly  to  do  to-day. 

Our  first  halt  is  at  Clovelly,  undoubtedly  the 
cpieerest  village  extant.  Our  driver  tells  us  of 
“The  Hobby”  and  “The  Park”;  but,  wisely  or 
not,  wc  eschew  these.  We  have  only  a  brief  time, 
and  we  prefer  the  village  itself.  You  enter  it  at  the 
top  of  thf  street,  —  there  is  but  one, —  much  as  if 
you  were  entering  a  church  by  tlie  slecjile,  or  a 
house  by  the  trap'^oor  on  the  roof.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
saying  in  Clovelly,  that  every  one  can  look  down 
his  neighbor’s  chimney.  And  the  street  is  not  a 
street,  but  a  staircase,  by  which  are  a.«cending  and 
descending  foot-passengers ;  and  donkeys,  the  only 
possible  vehicles  of  traffic,  carrying  loads  of  coals, 
provisions,  etc. 

Parallel  with  this  winding  stair,  leaps  a  lively 
stream,  whose  course  it  follows  down  to  the  sea; 
and  oil  either  side,  two  or  three  on  a  level,  arc 
planted  the  little,  old-fashioned  gray  stone  houses, 
here  and  there,  anyhow,  in  the  nooks  of  the  rook. 
What  insanity  could  have  possessed  the  original 
Clovellians  to  build  thus,  like  a  colony  of  cliff  swal¬ 
lows,  on  a  sloping  rock,  five  hundred  feet  high, 
when,  close  above,  was  a  level  of  smooth,  smiling 
country  !  Pieturcs<|iic  as  it  is,  —  and  as  we  sat  on 
the  pier  and  hxikcd  up  from  the  sunshiny  sea  to  the 
green-fringed,  curving  rock,  which  held  in  its  arms 
the  tiny  village,  we  thought  we  had  never  seen  bo 
pretty  a  sight,  —  still,  Clovelly  must  be  a  terrible 
place  to  live  in. 

We  were  sure  of  this,  when,  having  got  to  the 
liottoni  of  it,  with  the  certainty  of  having  to  cliinh 
up  again,  with  no  possible  help  save  our  own  feet,— 
we  daringly  tried  a  new  road,  which  looked  green 
and  cool,  and  where  an  old  woman  was  wearily 
climbing  ahead  of  us. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  she  said,  when  spoken  to,  “  this  lie  a 
tough  pull  for  old  folks,  and  I  be  a  widow  with  nine 
children,  and  iny  master  was  lost  off  the  Cape  o’ 
Goal  Hope,  fifteen  years  ago.” 

Whereupon,  with  the  curious,  touching  frankness 
of  country-folk,  she  licgan  to  tell  us  her  whole  his¬ 
tory  ;  how  she  had  gone  through  a  deal  of  trouble, 
and  how  the  rector,  —  “  not  this  one,  but  t’  other,— 
Mr.  Kin’slej’  he  was,”  had  known  her  well,  had  lieen 
ven'  kind  to  her.  And  then,  with  noble  ignorance 
of  tame,  she  told  us  how  “  them  Kin’sley  lads  ”  used 
to  be  always  haunting  the  pier  and  the  fishermen, 
climbing  the  ra-ks,  and  sailing  in  their  boat  about 
the  bay.  Doubtless  much  of  that  hearty  tender 
love  of  nature  and  human  nature,  that  wholesome, 
manly,  English  feeling,  which  shines  out  in  every 
one  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  books,  was  learned  by  the 
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parson’s  boys  (“  and  venturous  chaps  they  was,” 
said  the  old  woman)  along  the  green  Devon  lanes 
and  oh  the  wild  Clovelly  shore. 

Another  study  of  rural  life.  As  we  wound  slowly 
and  painfully  up  the  green  shady  ro.ad,  thankful  that 
it  was  so  shady,  that  there  were  lots  of  blackberries, 
and  one  flower,  a  sort  of  campion,  quite  new  to  me, 

_ wliich  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  its  rarity,  —  we 

came  upon  a  primitive  saw-jht.  Two  men,  one 
half-concealed  below,  the  other  the  proverbial  “  top- 
sawyer,’  were  conversing  in  broad  Devon  about  a 
cleft  log  which  lay  before  them. 

“  Eh,  but  I ’s  been  clean  mistaken  in  he,”  said 
the  top-sawyer,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  sharj),  but 
kindly  face.  “  Rotten,  rotten,  he  'll  never  make 
notliin’,  not  he  !  ”  kicking  the  log.  “  He ’s  bad  at  the 
heart !  Yes,”  added  tlie  old  fellow,  when  sympa¬ 
thized  with  and  (piestioned,  —  “  Yes,  who ’d  ha 
thought  it  ?  lie  seemeil  as  good  a  bit  o’  wood  as  ever 
you 'd  get,  —  and  you  ’ll  get  the  finest  oak  in  Eng¬ 
land  herealiouts,  —  the  sea  winds  make  it  so  hard 
and  close.  Hut  you  never  know  what  they  ’re  worth 
till  you  cut  into  ’em.  They  ’re  like  a  goo<l  many 
more  things  in  this  world,  —  mighty  fine  outside,  and 
you  can’t  get  inside  of  ’em  to  see  what ’s  there. 
Eh !  ”  moralized  the  old  fellow  (whose  words  I  have 
tried  to  remember  lileratiiii),  as  he  regarded,  half- 
vexed,  half-sadly,  his  rotten  log,  with  a  thoughtful 
wise  face,  wise  with  that  mother-wit  which  is  better 
than  all  book-learning,  —  “  Eh !  but  I  have  been 
mlstitken  in  he !  ”  (Coniish  and  Devon  folk,  I  noticed, 
call  everything  down  to  an  egg  or  a  teacup  “  he.”) 

However,  he  soon  fell  to  work  again  on  a  fresh 
log ;  and  fur  one  resolute  half-hour,  his  unceasing, 
monotonous  saw-saw  formed  a  sleepy  under-tone  to 
the  other  sounds,  faint  and  few,  which  broke  the  in¬ 
tense  silence  of  the  autumn  afternoon,  —  the  distant 
wash  of  the  wave,  the  twitter  of  a  robin,  or  the  sud¬ 
den  drop  of  an  acorn  to  the  ground.  At  last  the 
saw  stopped,  and  the  log  fell  cloven,  showing  two 
smooth  surfaces  of  almost  uncijualled  closeness  and 
beauty  of  grain.  Our  top-sawyer  contemplated 
them  with  pride. 

“  There  now,  he ’s  all  right !  Look  at  him,  so 
smooth,  and  so  firm,  and  hard.  Lord,  but  he  was 
hanl  L”  wiping  the  drops  from  the  honest  forehead. 

We  asked  if  it  were  not  very  severe  work 

“  Pretty  well,  but  I ’s  used  to  it ;  and  I  likes  it 
rather,  —  specially  when  I  get’s  a  bit  o’  wood  like 
that.  Ix)ok  ’ee  at  him !  there  bean’t  a  better  piece 
of  oak  in  all  England.”  And  again  he  stood  and 
contemplated  his  work,  and  many  a  maker  of  books 
and  pictures  might  regard  theirs  with  a  less  inno¬ 
cent  and  lawful  pride.  Then  tearing  himself  away 
to  ordinary  things,  he  s.aid,  sharply,  “  Now,  Dick, 
we  ’ll  go  to  our  dinners.” 

He  put  on  his  coat,  and  he  and  the  younger  man 
trudged  off  together  up  the  hill  and  down  again,  for 
they  lived,  they  said,  in  Clovelly  “  Street.”  They 
would  be  back  in  an  hour,  ami  go  on  with  that  in¬ 
cessant  “  saw-sawing  ”  till  dark.  As  we  watched 
them  disappe.ar,  the  old  man  turning  back  civilly  to 
give  us  some  advice  concerning  our  own  route  back 
to  the  inn,  we  thought,  next  time  we  get  a  tough 
piece  of  work  to  do,  or  a  disappointment  over  good 
work  uselessly  done,  we  shall  remember  the  “  top- 
sawyer  ”  of  Clovelly. 

Wonderful  little  village !  a  place  to  paint,  to  ad¬ 
mire,  to  wonder  at,  —  but  not  to  stay  in.  Life  at 
Clovelly  would  be  far  too  severe  for  any  mortal  feet 
not  bom  on  the  spot  When  we  had  once  again 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  street,  we  had  just 


strength  left  to  shake  the  dust  from  our  feet,  per¬ 
fectly  contented  never,  except  in  dreams,  to  sec 
pretty  Clovelly  more.  Besides,  eighteen  miles  lay 
between  us  and  our  destination,  —  Bude  Harbor, 
Cornwall. 

Another  succession  of  Devonshire  lanes,  inter¬ 
spersed  by  glimpses  of  wide  open  country,  a  long 
hilly  tract  of  heather,  breezy  and  bright,  —  O, 
how  gloriously  the  sun  shone,  and  how"  blue  was  the 
sea  tliat  we  left  behind  at  Clovelly !  —  and  we  were 
fairly  in  King  Arthur’s  Land. 

There  is  no  county  in  England  with  a  stronger 
individuality  than  Cornwall.  Removed  out  of  the 
ordinary  line  of  cosmopolitan  traftic,  and  not  pic¬ 
turesque  enough,  inland,  to  attract  tourists,  it  has  i 
never  lost  its  salient  points  nor  had  its  angles  rubbed  j 
off  by  salutary  but  obnoxious  civilization.  From  | 
the  Phienicians,  who  first  colonized  it  in  search  of  ! 
tin,  down  to  their  remote  descendant,  Dolly  Pent- 
reath,  who  died  in  George  HI.’s  time,  and  is  recorded 
as  the  last  person  who  spoke  the  Cornish  language, 
there  must  have  been  .something  remarkable  both  ! 
in  the  land  and  its  people.  Legendary  lore  —  from 
the  date  of  those  valiant  Cornish  men,  Tom  Thumb 
and  Jack  the  Giant-killer  —  and  ballad-romance, 
down  to  that  celebrated  song,  which  ends  in  the 
dashing  chorus,  — 

“  Ami  shall  Trelawny  die  ?  ami  slull  Trehiwny  die? 

Tlica  tliirty  thousand  Cornish  men  will  know  the  reason  why,”  — 

combine  to  prove  one  remarkable  fact,  —  that  the 
posterity  of  King  Arthur’s  subjects  are  a  race  strong 
and  Ixild,  —  resolute  and  acute,  —  not  to  be  trifled 
with  either  physically  or  morally ;  —  people  who, 
whether  you  like  them  or  not,  infallibly  make  you 
rospect  them.  Even  as  you  appreciate,  without  lov¬ 
ing  it,  —  for  it  is  not  lovely,  —  this  bare,  breezy 
country,  now  at  last  thoroughly  Cornwall. 

As  we  drive  on  —  mile  after  mile  —  we  miss  the 
extreme  neatne.ss,  the  admirably  thatched  roofs  and 
carefully  cultivated  gardens  of  the  little  Devon  vil¬ 
lages.  We  find  a  change,  too,  in  the  type  of  face 
among  the  people.  They  are  no  longer  fat  and 
fair,  round  and  rosy,  but  sharp,  dark,  acute,  though 
often  exceedingly  handsome.  There  was  a  tiny  lass 
of  five,  who  stood  dumb  as  Anderson’s  little  mer¬ 
maid,  in  spite  of  all  our  allurements  of  cake  and 
conversation,  —  who  was  a  treasure  that  any  child¬ 
less  empress  would  have  been  delighted  to  kidnap, 
and  foist  on  the  world  as  a  real  princess.  And  m 
one  place  we  stopped  at,  a  troop  of  boys,  who  turned 
out  of  the  national  school,  showed  fine  athletic  fig¬ 
ures  and  intelligent  faces,  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
young  hero  who  slew  the  giant  Blunderbore. 

We  reached  Bude  in  the  dim  dark;  and,  like 
certain  critics,  who  pass  wholesale  condemnation  on 
a  book,  and  being  asked  if  they  have  read  it  reply 
indignantly,  —  “O,  no!  I  would  n’t  read  it  for  the 
world !  ”  so  we,  in  the  grim  unkindly  twilight,  de¬ 
cided  that  this  so-vaunted  place  was  the  ugliest 
place  in  the  world ;  and  we  wished  we  had  never 
come  near  it.  Hastj' judgment !  at  which  the  grand 
old  sea,  hidden  behind  those  sloping  uninteresting 
fields,  laughed  at  us ;  and  presently  the  wide  arch 
overhead,  with  the  Milky  Way  especially  bright, 
and  Mars,  — ; 

“  The  star  of  the  luieonqaered  will,”  — 

glowing  redly  just  above  the  horizon,  twinkled  its 
myriad  eyes  maliciously  at  us,  knowing  we  should 
be  converted  erelong. 

Friday.  —  A  dull  colorless  day.  All  the  sunshine  i 
gone,  —  the  air  close  and  mild,  —  the  ground  soaked 
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neck  of  land,  just  broad  enough  for  one  person  to 
cross,  is  the  promontory  called  Tintagel  Head,  upon 
which,  right  out  in  the  open  sea,  King  Arthur  built 
his  castle. 

Amidst  all  these  rabty  fables,  which,  perhaps,  sen¬ 
sible  people  arc  half  justified  in  despising,  one  ob- 
Tious  fact  remains :  the  men  must  have  been  very 
remarkable  men  of  their  kind,  those  who  in  all  ages 
leave  their  mark  behind  them,  and  are  elevated  to 
the  cloudland  of  romance  as  heroes,  —  who  could 
have  conceived  and  carried  out  the  building  of  a 
castle  on  such  a  site  as  this.  No  snug  monkish  par¬ 
adise,  planted  in  the  midst  of  fat  meadows ;  no 
moated  fortress,  commanding  long  stretches  of  smil¬ 
ing  land,  but  a  bare  rock  nearly  inaccessible,  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  Atlantic  storms,  —  a  spot  where 
apparently  only  the  sea-eagle  could  safely  build  her 
nest.  Yet  that  there  was  a  castle  there,  built  in 
times  so  far  back  that  the  masonry  still  left  gives  no 
clew  to  its  date  of  erection,  though  it  is  proved  to 
have  stood,  and  been  inhabited,  through  most  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  an  undisputed  truth.  Arch- 
ajologists  can  find  no  traces  of  its  original  founder : 
so  tradition,  often  truer  than  history,  steps  in  and 
names  him  as  King  Arthur. 

Being  neither  sceptics  nor  believers,  and,  perhaps, 
not  caring  much  to  prove  either  side,  all  we  could 
say  was,  —  after  having  climbed  the  winding  steps 
into  the  sheer  face  of  the  rock,  with  the  dizzy  waves 
boiling  and  foaming  many  feet  below,  and  passed 
througli  the  little  modern  door  out  on  the  green 
platform  at  the  summit  of  the  Head,  —  that  if  Ar¬ 
thur  did  not  build  the  castle,  whosoever  did  build  it, 
and  live  in  it,  was  undoubtedly  a  hero.  Nothing 
small,  or  cowardly,  or  luxuriotis ;  nothing  alter  the 
pattern  of  Regent  Street  loungers,  or  Pall  Mall 
club-ites  could  possibly  e.xist  here,  on  this  wild  inac¬ 
cessible  rock,  facing,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  that  awful  lonely  sea.  No  man  could  volun¬ 
tarily  make  his  dwelling  here  without  being  daring, 
self-contained,  prudent,  and  strong,  —  (pialitics  e.x- 
acted  by  the  very  necessities  of  his  life.  And  no 
woman  —  call  her  (Juinevere,  Ysolte,  anything  — 
could  sit  here  on  this  rock,  with  this  sublime  deso¬ 
lation  around  her,  without  feeling  strange  thoughts 
come  unto  her,  strange  pas.sion3  tear  her.  strange 
experiences  teach  her.  Ay,  whether  she  were 
old  or  yoting,  wife  or  maid,  mistress  or  mother  of 
heroes.  Surely  the  men  who  lived  here,  and  the 
women  who  belonged  to  them,  could  not  have  been 
ordinary  men  and  women.  Many  a  strange  story, 
stranger  in  its  naked  truth  th.an  all  ingenious  fictions, 
may,  nay,  must,  have  been  transacted  here,  even  if 
the  whole  history  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  is 
a  pictures(juc  falsehood. 

Tliat  it  is  not  wholly  such,  many  things  prove. 
The  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  clings  firmly  to 
the  fiict  that  Arthur  was  a  real  man  ;  that  he  built 
Tintagel  Castle ;  that  he  lived  and  ruled  there  ;  and 
—  alas !  for  the  tale  about  Sir  Bedivere,  the  sword 
Excalibur,  and  the  four  (pieens  —  died  there.  A 
small  postern,  by  which  a  body  might  be  lowered 
from  the  rock  into  a  boat  below,  is  still  shown  as  the 
lace  tlirough  which  Arthur’s  body  was  carried  to 
is  burial.  And  Camelford,  the  place  where,  in  bat¬ 
tle  with  his  nephew  Mordred,  he  received  his  death- 
wound,  still  keeps  the  same  name,  a  little  market- 
town,  the  post-town  of  the  district,  —  as  we  found 
out  when,  seeing  “  Post-office  ”  written  up  in  the 
village  of  Trevena,  we  posted  a  letter  that  would 
have  on  it,  neatly  marked  in  the  Government 
stamp,  the  magic  word,  “  Camelford.”  Strange 


combination,  —  King  Arthur  and  the  General  Post- 
office. 

Mercifully,  there  was  no  guide  to  interfere  with 
the  solitary  delight  of  these  three  hours  we  spent 
on  the  top  of  Tintagel  Head.  An  old  woman,  for 
a  “  consideration,”  gave  us  the  key  of  the  little  mod¬ 
em  gate,  and  took  it  back  again  on  our  return, 
with  the  civil  inquiry,  “  How  did  ’ee  like  the  place, 
neighbor  ?  ” 

Like  it  ?  We  shall  never  forget  it  while  we  live. 
Afterwards,  when,  instead  of  this  gray  monochrome, 
sea  and  land  were  painted  in  all  the  sunshiny  colors 
of  autumn,  we  often  said  to  ourselves,  “  I  wonder 
how  Tintagel  looks  this  day.”  But  we  never 
wished  to  see  it  again.  We  would  rather  remem¬ 
ber  it  in  its  grayness,  its  intense  stillness,  its  solemn 
unity  of  desolation,  where  nothing  seemed  to  belong 
to  this  life,  everything  to  the  life  beyond,  —  the  life 
unto  which  King  Arthin:  and  all  his  knights,  with 
all  their  medimval  successors,  had  silently  passed,  as 
we  too  are  passing.  Ahierunt  ad  plures.  Only  “  the 
many,” — in  itself  a  sad  and  poor  consolation!  — 
has  liecome  to  us  Christians  the  One.  “  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,”  saith  He  to  whom  we 
arc  going.  Tliinking  thus,  it  seemed  as  if  the  long 
melancholy  sea  moan,  the  only  dirge  over  the  myr¬ 
iads  of  living  men  and  women  buried  nameless 
under  those  dead  centuries,  suddenly  ceased,  and, 
even  as  when  He  walked  the  waters,  “there  was  a 
great  c.alm.” 

Sunday.  —  A  day  which  in  oidinary  sea-side 
places  is  curiously  anomalous,  —  when  the  visitors, 
who  have  been  streaming  about  all  the  week  in  any 
sort  of  tourist  costume,  turn  out  in  decorous  Sab- 
batii!  splendor,  in  which,  having  performed  their  de¬ 
votions,  they  flit  about  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  idle 
and  aimless,  like  painted  lady  butterflies.  Even  in 
remote  Bade,  there  was  a  little  of  the  butterfly 
element  mixed  up  with  the  provincial  old-fashioncd- 
ness  and  grave  sobriety  of  the  congregation.  AVith 
the  undoubted  natives  mingled  stylish  visitors  in 
lemon-colored  gloves,  which,  taken  off,  displayed 
a  dazzle  of  diamonds.  And  here,  as  in  other 
churches,  when  .scrance  was  ended,  the  “  dearly 
beloved  brethren  ”  and  humlde  “  fellow-sinners  ” 
proved  that,  after  all,  there  was  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them,  for  the  poorer  “  brethren  ”  liurried  out 
first,  and  the  genteeler  “  sinners,”  avoiding  all  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  these  others,  remained  behind 
a  little,  then  slowly  defiled  out  into  the  common 
sunshine  and  common  air,  alike  tlie  birthright  of  all. 

Certainly,  Bude  itself  is  not  a  pretty  place ;  not 
even  on  a  sunshiny  Sunday.  Two  one-sided  streets, 
a  few  small  shops,  and,  scattered  irregularly  over  a 
mile  or  so  of  bare  country,  several  rows  of  houses, — 
some  old,  some  glittering  with  the  dreadful  white 
newness  of  sea-side  lodging-houses.  Alas,  poor 
Bude !  this  is  all  it  consists  of,  except  the  Break¬ 
water,  which  is  magnificent ;  the  more  so,  as  art 
1ms  added  very  little  to  nature,  —  simply  made  use 
of  her.  A  raised  pathway  of  rough  stones,  built 
from  rock  to  rock,  sliclters  the  soutliwanl  side  of 
the  shallow  harbor  at  low-water,  a  mei’c  m.ass  of 
sand ;  but  outside  these  rocks,  and  at  high-water 
covering  the  stony  pathway  entirely,  beats  the  per¬ 
petual  groiiiid-swcll  of  this  Cornish  coast,  tumbling 
on  in  waves  that  on  the  calmest  day  show  boiling 
heads  of  foam.  No  wonder  that  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  boats  in  the  harbor,  and  only  a  few  small 
vessels  lying  loaded  in  the  Bude  Canal.  Its  iron- 
bound  coast  will  at  least  save  the  quiet  town  from 
the  misfortune  of  ever  becoming  a  seaport.  Gen- 
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erally,  all  vessels  give  it  a  wide  berth,  and  only  on 
rare  occasions  happen  such  wrecks  ivs  that  of  the 
Beiicoolen,  beat  to  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  bi’eak- 
watcr,  —  or  the  Georgina,  which  struck  on  the  i-ocks 
outside,  —  ghastly  stories,  which  the  townspeople 
still  relate  to  all  who  will  listen.  The  wreck  of  the 
liencoolen  especially  will,  while  this  generation  re¬ 
mains,  form  the  staple  “  horror”  of  the  good  iKJople 
of  Bude. 

But  no  such  dreadful  tjiles  to-day,  —  on  this  sun¬ 
ny  autumn  morning,  which  settled  into  the  sweetest 
October  evening,  when  out  ujkju  the  downs  anil 
clifls  we  met  everywhere,  and  were  glad  to  meet, 
the  Bude-ites  taking  their  innwent  Sunday  walk; 
parents  and  chililnm,  sweethearts  and  companions, 
dotted  over  the  downs,  or  sitting  in  “  Sir  Tiiom:is’s 
Seat,”  —  an  erection  put  up,  .it  the  finest  point  of 
view,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  And,  a  little 
further  on,  it  was  not  ill  to  meet  “  Sir  Thomas  ”  him¬ 
self,  about  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  feeling, 
regret  tor  the  fourscore  years  th.at  are  running  on  so 
fast.  The  good  man,  creeping  uji  the  green  slope, 
and  seating  himself  (juietly  out  of  everybody’s  way, 
to  watidi  the  sunset  and  enjoy  the  breeze,  —  he,  too, 
had  in  his  kindly  acute  old  face  a  look  of  Sunday 
peace  and  childish  enjoyment.  ^lay  both  last  him 
till  the  end  1  ” 

The  sunset  —  it  w.as  one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
Nature  is  more  startling  than  Art,  for  if  it  had  been 
painted,  the  host  of  critics  would  h.ave  licen  down 
upon  it  as  “  impossible.”  Bright  as  the  day  had 
been,  there  w.as  still  a  heavy  mist  seaward,  and  we 
had  given  u))  all  hope  of  a  sunset ;  when  suddenly, 
out  of  this  dull  gray  vapor  which  enveloped  the 
whole  horizon,  there  burst  forth  a  little  almve  the 
sea-line,  a  round  red  ball,  like  molten  iron,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  more  there  stretched  across  the 
ocean,  down  to  the  very  cliff-foot,  a  ri|>pling  path¬ 
way,  which  made  one  involuntarily  think  of  “  the 
sea  turned  into  blood.”  This  lasted  a  few  minutes 
more,  then  slowly  faded  out,  as  the  sun  himself 
went  back  into  his  mists  again,  and  was  no  more 
seen. 

Monday’s  sunset,  all  that  need  be  reeorded  of  the 
day,  was  of  the  same  character,  only  still  more  re¬ 
markable.  For,  when  the  red-hot  glowing  ball 
came  out  of  the  mist,  it  had  a  curved  line  drawn 
across  a  third  of  its  surface.  No  cloud,  evidently, 
for  it  never  moved,  but  was  marked  distinct  and 
sharp,  like  the  umbra  of  an  eclipse.  It  was  an 
eclipse,  though  we  never  guessed  this  at  the  time  ; 
and  we  saw  it  as  we  are  never  likely  to  see  another 
in  our  lifetime.  Utterly  perplexed  and  awed,  for 
there  was  something  “  uncanny  ”  in  the  sight,  we 
watched  this  spectral,  half-darkened  sun  glare  out 
above  the  waters,  and  then  slowly  retire,  like  a 
ghost  to  its  grave,  back  into  the  impenetrable 
gloom.  These  were  the  only  two  evenings  that  ful- 
mled  our  dream  of  sunset  in  the  Atlantic  :  we  are 
never  likely  to  forget  either. 

Tuesday.  — We  did  not  wander  far,  but  contented 
ourselves  with  investigating  life  in  the  little  Cornish 
town.  First,  the  post-office :  only  one  post  a  day, 
of  course.  About  1 1  A.  M.,  up  drives  the  mail-cart, 
a  wonderful  machine,  which  travels  diurnally  be¬ 
tween  here  and  North  Tawton,  Bude’s  nearest  link 
with  the  busy,  bustling  London.  It  is  curious  for 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  six  o’clock  Babel  at  the 
General  Post-office,  to  track  in  imagination  this 
solitary  cart  and  its  driver,  dashing  along,  through 
winter  and  summer,  fair  weather  and  foul,  that 
dusty  seventy  miles  of  solitary  road.  But  here  it 


is,  and  one  by  one  come  in  various  me.<sengcrs, 

—  gardeners’  lads,  servants,  and  others  of  higher 
grade,  —  eager  for  the  letters.  For  Bude  boasts  no 
po.stman  ;  only,  (as  a  little  ohl  body,  in  a  big  black 
bonnet,  with  a  market-basket  crammed  with  letters  , 
and  newspapi'rs,  turns  round  to  suggest  to  us  | 
rather  severely)  —  “  the  post-woman.”  Behind  her,  i 
a  young  servant-girl  apparently,  who  has  been  I 
waiting  a  long  time,  stretches  out  her  eager  hand  for 
one  —  it  has  a  ilecp  black  border  —  and  hastily  | 
opens  and  reads  it.  Heads  it  where  she  stand.s,  with 
(juivering  mouth  and  rosy  face  gradually  paling, 
then  puts  in  her  pocket  and  walks  .away.  Poor 
girl,  jioor  girl  !  we  can  gue.ss  all.  Most  of  ns  in  our 
time  have  received  sncii  letter.-.  We  linger  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  longer  in  the  little  grot^er's  shop,  and 
then  p.ass  on  to  the  next  grand  object  of  interest, —  | 
the  photographer’s.  But  his  pnaluctions,  which  il¬ 
lustrate  this  paper,  .'peak  for  themselves. 

Every  sea-side  plaice  ought  to  have  a  circulating 
library,  so  of  course  has  Bude.  Not  unlimited  in  its  j 
variety,  though  we  were  regarded  with  profound  con-  1 
tempt  for  (leclining  cert.ain  valuable  fictions,  of  ' 
which  we  could  say,  yes,  ([uite  conscientiously,  that  j 
we  had  read  them  ;  but  the  sort  of  book  we  wanted,  | 
something  arehajological  and  anticpiarian,  a  book  of  | 
facts,  wiis  (piite  unattainable  here.  Of  course,  Bude 
has  a  history,  but  there  are  no  relics  of  it,  not  even 
an  old  parish  church.  The  only  ohl  house  we  could  | 
hear  of,  had  Itcen  ])ulled  down  some  years  before. 

A  faint  tradition  lingered  .about  it,  and  its  last  in- 
h,a1)it.ant,  old  Nancy  somebody,  a  wise  woman,  who  i 
“  could  tell  ’ee  all  about  it,  and  lots  o’  things.”  But  i 
she  w.as  dead,  so  we  were  obli^^ed  to  leave  to  sharj)-  i 
er  anti(juity-hunters  the  curiosities  of  Bude.  , 

Yet  we  found  interest  enough  in  its  modern  hu-  ' 
inanities.  There  is  something  decidedly  original  in  | 
these  Cornish  folk,  independent  as  frank,  who  have  i 
neither  the  servility  of  many  rural  districts,  the 
roughness  of  inanufaeturing  towns,  nor  the  horrible 
sharpness  of  cities :  who  will  look  you  in  the  face 
with  patronizing  gravity,  —  “I  think  I  shall  like  ’ec,  ! 
missis,”  —  and  on  the  slightest  eneoiirageinent  will  ( 
pour  out  upon  you  a  tide  of  personal  or  family  his-  j 
tory,  innocently  confident  of  your  sympathy  in  the  i 
sm.illest  detiiil.  Nor  can  you  help  giving  it,  and  j 
wishing  it  may  be  Icng  bt'fore  the  cruel  metroi>olitaii  j 
reserve,  doubting  every  man  and  suspecting  every  | 
man  of  doubting  vou,  finds  its  way  to  simple-minded  - 
Bude.  '  j 

Yet  it  cannot  remain  long  m  now,  for  not  ten  1 
miles  distant,  you  may  alreacly  see  the  fatal  survey- 
in"  poles  sticking  into  comers  of  turnip-fields.  The 
railway  will  assuredly  come,  and  open  up  a  very 
different  future  to  the  ignorant  town,  where  butter 
is  a  shilling  a  jiound,  and  fowls  —  such  fat  ones  !  — 
four  shillings  a  couple.  When  we  suggested  the 
changes  that  would  come,  that  Bude  might  .actually 
learn  to  “  cheat  ”  soon,  it  was  funny,  and  pleasant, 
to  meet  the  look  of  astonishment  on  the  face  of  an 
indign.ant  inh.abitant. 

“  Us  cheat !  You  ’re  joking,  sure.  Them  London 
folks  as  the  railway  brings,  they  may  cheat ;  —  but 
us  Bude  folk  —  never  1  ” 

And  truly  we  believe  it.  In  no  place  did  we 
ever  find  more  of  that  sturdy  independence  which  is 
the  backbone  of  honor  to  both  rich  and  poor ;  that 
scrupulous  honesty  which  “  makes  all  straight  ”  to  a 
half-penny  on  either  side,  added  to  the  cordial  kind¬ 
liness  which  no  money  can  purchase,  and  which 
keeps  one’s  heart  warm  wherever  one  goes. 

Wednesday.  —  Dies  non. 
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Thursday.  —  Our  last  day  here,  and  why  should  it 
be  wasted  V  Somebody  at  least  shall  enjoy  it.  So 
we  put  two  worthy  Bude-ites  behind  us  in  a  wag- 
gonet,  and  carried  them  exultant  in  their  very  best 
clothes,  and  fortified  by  a  basket  of  provisions,  to 
a  place  called  Combe  Valley,  held  to  be  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  neighborhood.  It  had  need  to  be ; 
for  the  road  leading  thither  was  awful.  And  the 
horse  !  the  determination  with  which  that  inimitable 
Cornish  beast,  who  had  gone  si.xty  miles  the  day 
previous,  went  uphill  and  down  dale  —  hills  steep 
as  the  side  of  a  house,  and  dales  which  made  you 
dread  being  pitched  summarily  over  his  ears  —  was 
wonderful !  Now  and  then  he  even  put  on  a  “spurt,” 
as  rowers  say,  —  which  resulted  in  a  shaking  that 
was,  as  a  sharjvwitted  friend  behind  observed,  “just 
as  good  as  ’lectrifying.”  And  truly,  driving  along 
Cornish  roads  is  a  scries  of  mental  and  physical  gal¬ 
vanic  shocks. 

Yet  the  more  we  saw  of  it,  the  better  we  liked 
this  fine  open  country,  lying  large  and  bare  to  the 
sky  like  a  noble  savage.  There  were  no  green  for¬ 
ests  to  clothe  it,  —  no  umbrageous  dells,  —  no  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  mansions,  with  <leer-parks  and  lakes.  The 
county  is  equally  deficient  in  wood  and  water  ;  but 
it  is  so  bold  and  fresh,  iree  and  pure,  that  you  do 
not  wonder  at  the  race  it  sends  forth,  and  feel  that, 
if  you  were  a  Cornishnian,  you  i^uld  be  very  proud 
of  Cornwall. 

We  descended  the  last  hill  and  came  to  Combe 
Valley, —  anything  but  a  smiling  one,  —  a  ravine, 
with  a  stream  in  the  middle,  cutting  its  way  down 
to  a  break  in  this  rock-bound  coast,  and  joining  a 
little  bay, —  Uuekapool  they  call  it,  —  full  of  the 
most  abhorrent  odor  of  decaying  sea-weed,  strewn  in 
l)eds  till  it  should  be  fitted  for  farm  purposes. 

Clearly,  Combe  Valley  was  a  mistake.  Our  friend 
behind  —  who  at  seventy-three  still  shows  what  a 
fine  fellow  he  must  have  been  half  a  century  ago, 
stalwart  and  tall,  with  one  of  those  dark,  acute, 
regular-featured  faces  so  continually  seen  in  Corn¬ 
wall  —  he  evidently  thinks  it  so.  He  ivgards  the 
dreary,  lonely,  and  not  too  sweet-scented  valley 
with  a  grim  smile  :  — 

“  Eh  !  I ’ve  lived  in  Bude  this  many  a  year,  and 
I  never  come  to  this  place  afore,  and  I  beant  a-com- 
ing  to  it  again.” 

At  which  his  wife,  with  true  feminine  tact,  rather 
hushes  him  up,  apologetically. 

“Never  mind  he,  missis;  he’s  content  enough, 
only  he  has  n’t  a  taste  for  scenery. 

However,  when  the  honest  fellow  was  settled 
comfortably  with  his  apple-tart,  his  Imttle  of  beer, 
and  his  pipe,  he  relaxed  a  little,  and  was  left  sitting 
beside  his  old  woman  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
pulling  away ;  but  obstinately  refusing  to  penetrate 
farther  into  the  beauties  of  Uuekapool. 

Yet  the  place  had  a  charm  of  its  own.  Tlie  pre¬ 
cipitous  green  slojics  into  which  the  cliffs  broke, 
were  thi.’eaded  on  the  right  hand  by  ,a  narrow  line, 
hardly  broader  than  a  sheep-track,  —  deliciously 
tempting  to  a  steady  head  and  fearless  foot.  Dan¬ 
gerous,  of  course.  One  slip  and  —  well,  there  would 
not  be  anything  particular  to  say  of  a  person  after¬ 
wards.  But  there  is  the  headland,  solitary  and 
grand ;  and  there  is  the  sea,  and  we  may  never  look 
at  it  more,  —  at  least,  never  from  such  a  coast  as  this. 
We  have  a  childish  pleasure  in  climbing —  even  in 
the  humiliating  fashion  termed  “  all-fours  ”  —  to  the 
highest  point,  and  looking  down  upon  the  Atlantic, 
which  to-day  lies  so  quiet,  rocking  harmlessly  on  its 
bosom  a  multitudinous  fleet  of  sea-birds,  probably 


young  gulls.  How  happy  they  are, — the  creatures ! 

—  fluttering  and  tumbling,  ducking  overhead,  or 
swimming  about  in  lazy  circles,  gradually  stretch¬ 
ing  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  appear  a  mere  cloud 
of  moving  dots  on  its  surface  ;  while,  now  and  then, 
some  wise  old  bird  leaves  the  flock,  and,  rising  up 
on  his  broad,  white  wings,  goes  careering  round  and 
round  the  elifl’s  with  his  shrill  scream.  Truly,  of  all 
blithe  binl-livi*s,  the  blithest  must  be  that  of  a  sea¬ 
gull  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

An  hour  goes  swiftly  by,  especially  a  final  hour. 
And  now  good  by  —  is  it  for  always?  —  to  this 
grand,  desolate  coast;  this  smooth  half-circle  of 
gray,  mysterious,  limitless  sea.  It  will  always  be  to 
us  a  dream  of  solemn  content,  speaking  of  that  Infi¬ 
nite  which  rounds  all  mortal  life,  and  calms  all  mor¬ 
tal  cares.  They  wouhl  be  less,  we  fancy,  if  we 
could  come  here  soin6timcs,  and  drop  them  with  the 
dropping  sun  into  the  bosom  of  the  wide  Atlantic. 

Friday.  —  On  the  top  of  the  coach.  A  leaf  taken 
out  of  the  book  of  our  forefathers,  and  a  very  crum¬ 
pled  leaf  too ;  not  by  any  means  to  be  i-ecommendetl 
to  those  Sybarites  who  arc  ready  to  “  die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic  pain.”  A  very  different  thing  from  the 
easy  railway  carriages  where  you  loll  in  padded  la¬ 
ziness,  with  your  newspaper,  rug,  and  hot-water 
footstool,  —  is  this  lofty  cushionless  perch,  where 
you  are  protected  only  by  a  low  iron  rail  from  to|>- 
pling  over,  as  does  not  seem  unlikely  in  these  ter¬ 
rible  Cornish  roads. 

Still,  it  is  inevitable,  and  is  but  a  little  of  that 
honest  wholesome  “  roughing  it,”  the  best  strength 
of  Englishmen,  and  Englishwomen.  For  most  val¬ 
uable  to  women  as  to  men,  is  the  power  that  makes 
the  mind  master  of  the  body,  so  that  physical  incon¬ 
venience  do  not  rutfle  it.  It  is  good,  —  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  luxuries,  but  to  take  them,  at  their  just 
value,  being  able  either  to  enjoy  them  or  do  with¬ 
out  them.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  points,  the  last 
generation  which  travelled  from  London  to  York  on 
the  top  of  a  coach,  day  and  night,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  was  a  finer  race  than  our.i,  which  goes  every¬ 
where  in  hansom  cabs,  and  grumbles  even  in  its 
first-<*las3  railway  carriages,  if  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  defile  them  with  cigars. 

The  first  shock  over,  that  coach  journey  of  thir¬ 
ty-six  miles  was,  not  a  martyrdom,  but  a  keen  en¬ 
joyment.  One  could  thoroughly  understand  how 
one’s  ancestors  appreciated  the  like.  How  grand 
was  the  feeling,  almost  school-boy  like,  of  being  at 
the  top  of  everything;  as  high  as  a  hay-cart,  and 
able  to  see  far  and  wide  across  country,  mile  upon 
mile.  How  deliciously  fresh  was  the  gray  October 
morning,  scarcely  past  sunrise,  as  we  dashed  along, 

—  level  with  the  topmost  blackberry-bunches  in  the 
sunken  lanes,  —  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  startled  a 
sleepy  town  by  rattling  down  it  with  our  three 
horses  and  our  dog. 

That  dog  was  one  of  the  personages  of  the  day. 
lie  was  an  ugly  little  English  terrier,  —  harmless, — 
masterless,  —  who  had  contracted  an  extraonlinary 
afl'ection  for  the  horses  of  the  coach,  following  them 
day  after  day,  from  stable  to  stable,  running  beside 
them  the  whole  distance,  quietly  enough,  unless 
they  were  urgeil  up-hill.  Then  he  would  show  his 
sympathy  and  aflection  for  them  in  the  noisiest 
manner,  barking  and  jumping  about  their  feet,  try¬ 
ing  to  lick  their  noses,  then  turning  round  to  the 
coachman  with  an  indignant,  entreating,  protesting 
“  bow-wow-wow,”  that  was  quite  comical  in  its 
way.  And  “Jack’s”  fidelity  was  not  unappre¬ 
ciated.  Many  a  bone  he  got  at  inn-doors,  and 
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many  a  pat  and  kind  word  from  the  honest  coach¬ 
man.  Though  he  was  an  ugly  beast,  —  a  ver^ 
ugly  little  beast,  —  he  had  a  fond  do||-heart  in  his 
rough  bosom,  and  if  it  were  bestowed  vainly  u|)on 
his  Dig  ^uine  friends,  —  who  took  very  little  no¬ 
tice  of  him,  —  why,  such  things  often  happen,  and 
the  loving  ones,  bipeds  or  quadrupeds,  have  rather 
the  best  of  it  after  all. 

We  can  understand,  now,  what  a  pleasant  thing, 
in  its  palmy  days,  coach-travelling  must  have  been, 
and  what  a  character  was,  almost  neces-sarily,  the 
true  stage-coachman  of  old,  —  sober,  intelligent, 
C(jual  to  emergencies,  much  enduring  and  kindly, 
careful  over  his  horses,  chatty  and  obliging  to  his 
passengers.  For  to  drive  a  mail-coach  team  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and  to  maintain  au¬ 
thority  over  the  many  uncomfortable  varieties  of 
passengers,  jammed  so  long  into  such  close  contact 
with  him  and  with  one  another,  must  have  re(|uired 
no  ordinary  amount  of  temper,  patience,  and  skill, 
tt'e  had  not  traversed  a  dozen  miles  before  we  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  a  certain  respect  for  the  gone-by,  almost 
extinct,  race  of  English  stage-coachmen. 

Ours  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  genus. 
His  round  rosy  Devon  physiognomy  beamed  with 
good-nature;  he  secmeil  to  know  everylxxly  we 
met ;  and  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  all.  lie 
had  a  nod  and  a  smile,  and  a  caressing  wind  of  the 
whip,  for  even  the  roly-poly  urchins  who  climbed 
on  every  cottage  gate  to  see  the  coach  go  by.  And 
when,  after  awhile,  he  picked  up  another  passenger, 
his  whole  face  glowed  with  satisfaction,  and  the  two 
talked  straight  on  to  the  journey’s  end. 

This  young  man,  —  we  will  do  nothing  to  identify 
him,  though  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  being  “  put 
into  print,”  quite  the  contrary !  —  hailed  the  coach 
from  the  door-step  of  an  old-fashioned  house,  on 
which  stood  a  family  group,  evidently  gathered 
there  to  see  him  off.  The  womenkind  were  red¬ 
eyed  ;  one  of  them  urged  him,  in  a  choky  voice,  to 
“  be  sure  to  write !  ”  A  little  girl  hung  about  him, 
and  an  old  man  lifted  his  carpet-bag  himself  to  the 
top  of  the  coach. 

“  Good  by,  father !  ”  said  the  young  fellow,  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  and,  honorable  to  relate,  though  some  young 
fellows  might  laugh  him  to  scorn,  he  put  his  arm  on 
the  old  gentleman’s  shoulder,  and  kissed  him !  Ay, 
in  the  open  road,  and  in  face  of  the  coach  and  its 
passengers !  then  leaped  on  to  the  bo.x-seat,  and  we 
were  off. 

The  new-comer  was  some  little  time  in  settling 
himself,  tying  his  warm  “  comforter”  and  buttoning 
his  coat,  —  he  had  no  great-eoat ;  and  at  first,  from 
his  broad  accent  and  general  provincial  air,  we 
took  him  to  be  some  young  shopman,  bound  to 
“  see  life  ”  in  Exeter  or  Plymouth.  But  when  he 
turned  round,  having  taken  out  a  cigar,  civilly  to 
inquire  “  if  smoking  were  disagreeable,”  he  showed 
a  face  and  manner  decidedly  above  the  country 
shop-keeper,  and  then  he  and  the  coachman  fell  in 
conversation. 

“  Going  to  London,  sir  ?  ”  | 

“  Yes,  for  the  twenty-third  time ;  and  I  hope  the 
last  Shall  be  back  in  about  two  months,  for  good. 
Did  n’t  mean  to  have  gone  up  again,  but  I  hear  the 
cholera  is  very  bad  there.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
weeks  at  the  cholera  hospitals.”  (So  our  friend 
was  evidently  a  medical  student) 

The  coachman  looked  sideways  at  the  fine  strap¬ 
ping  young  fellow.  “  I  heard  you  was  a  goin’,  sir. 
Bcant  ’ee  uraid  ?  ” 

“  Not  1.  I ’ve  been  in  it  before,  and  never  got 


any  harm.  Besides,  it ’s  a  great  matter  to  me  be¬ 
fore  I  settle  down  here,  to  pick  up  all  I  can.” 

“  It ’s  reached  here,  sir.  They  say  eholera ’s  very 
bad  at  Zeal  hlonachorum.” 

“  So  I  understand.  I^et ’s  hear  all  you  know 
about  it” 

And  then  ensued  minute  details,  jirubably  exag¬ 
gerated  enough,  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  siiudl 
llcvon  village  ;  which,  if  it  were  like  west-country 
villages  in  general  as  to  its  sanitary  arrangements, 
would  no  doubt  be  decimated  before  the  cholera 
was  cleared  out  of  it.  The  alarm  was  spreading 
fast ;  scarcely  a  hamlet  or  even  roadside  public- 
house  did  we  p.as.«,  but  some  one  asked  for  news 
about  the  “  poor  folks  at  Zeal.”  Tliat  insane  terror 
of  “cholera  morbus,”  which  in  its  first  visitations 
everylwdy  had,  lingers  still  in  full  force  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  One  i)oor  woman,  after  listening 
with  white  face  to  many  ghastly  jiarticulars,  turned 
round  to  her  neighbor  with  a  pathcticallv  resigned 
air:  —  “  15h,  we’re  in  the  Lord’s  hands!”  True; 
but  if  she  had  used  her  own  hands  to  clean  her  dirty 
floor,  and  sweep  away  the  dung-heaj)  that  the  pigs 
were  routing  in  close  under  her  cottage  window,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  as  pious,  and  not  les.s  ben¬ 
eficial. 

Our  medical  fi-iend  was  of  course  appealed  to  on 
every  hand.  Every  one  seemed  to  know  him  and 
all  his  affairs,  after  the  true  pattern  of  provincial 
publicity.  Most  of  the  women,  greeted  him  with, 
“  And  so  ’ec  be  off  to  London,  sir  ?  The  Lord  send 
’ec  safe  kick  again !  ” 

“  O  yes !  no  fear,”  he  would  answer,  with  a 
laugh;  though  afterwards  he  was  sometimes  silent 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

Some  miles  further  on,  an  old  woman  poked  her 
head  out  from  the  inside  of  the  coach,  hallooing 
vociferously'. 

“  Hold  hard !  ”  shouted  the  medical  student. 
“  Shall  I  jump  down  and  let  ’ee  out  ?  ” 

He  spoke,  as  heretofore,  in  the  broad  west-coun¬ 
try  accent,  but  with  the  most  gentlemanly  courtesy 
did  he  help  the  old  body  out,  baggage  and  all,  and 
set  her  on  a  cross  road  leading  to  some  retired  cot¬ 
tages. 

“  Thank  ’ee  kindly,  sir.  I ’m  giving  ’ee  a  peck  of 
trouble.” 

“Not  a  bit;  for  I  know  you’re  rather  weak  on 
one  of  your  legs.” 

“  On  l)oth,  sir,  on  both.  Eh !  Mr.  Thomas,  is 
that  you  ?  You  that  w-as  a  going  up  to  London  to 
the  cholera  ?  ” 

“  So  I  am ;  and  you  ’re  going  to  your  niece’s 
wedding.  Give  her  my  best  wishes,  and  I  hope 
she  ’ll  save  me  a  bit  o’  the  cake.” 

“  Eh,  Mr.  Thomas,”  said  the  jioor  lame  old  wo¬ 
man,  looking  at  him  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
“  never  mind  about  my  niece ;  it ’s  you  I ’m  think¬ 
ing  of  now.  And  ’ee ’s  really  going  up  to  London, 
and  the  Lord  knows  if  ’ee  ’ll  ever  come  back 
again.” 

“  O,  we  ’ll  hope  for  the  best.” 

“  Eh,  yes !  ”  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking 
after  him  as  he  remounted.  May  the  Lord  pre¬ 
serve  ’ee,  and  send  ’ee  safe  home  again,  with  a 
pocket  full  o’  love,  a  pocket  full  o’  love,”  repeated 
the  old  creature,  as  she  still  stood  lingering,  while 
the  coachman  cracked  his  whip. 

“  Thank  ’ee,  thank  ’ee.  Good  by !  ”  called  out 
the  young  fellow,  as  we  dashed  on.  But  he  was 
unusually  silent  for  the  next  half  mile. 

The  question,  “  Which  of  the  Lon<lon  hospitals 
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are  you  going  to  ?  ”  opened  a  conversation  in  which 
it  was  dniost  comicju  to  see  how  the  provincial 
youth  changed  into  the  educated,  gentlemanly 
young  man,  adding  London  breadth  and  polish  and 
intelligence  to  his  honest  country  ways,  —  a  rearing 
which  has  always  produced  the  finest  men,  both  in 
his  profession  and  every  other.  His  very  tone  al¬ 
tered,  anil  from  a  dialect  became  the  merest  soi/p- 
fon  of  an  accent,  —  rather  an  advantage  than  not 
to  most  speakers.  His  round,  youthful,  sunburnt 
face,  when  you  really  looked  into  it,  had  a  manly  de¬ 
cision  and  energy  which  fully  accounted  for  the  twen¬ 
ty-three  journeys,  and  this  last  one,  up  to  London. 
Frank  as  he  was,  there  was  not  an  atom  of  forward¬ 
ness  in  him,  or  of  self-consciousness.  Though  lis¬ 
tening  to  him,  one  could  not  but  have  a  suspicion 
that  a  young  fellow,  coming  out  of  the  wilds  of 
Cornwall  to  work  as  he  had  worked  for  nine  years 
in  that  tempting  metropolitan  isolation,  that  dan¬ 
gerous  independence  which  is  the  making  of  strong 
souls,  and  the  min  of  weak  ones,  —  must  be,  neces¬ 
sarily,  rather  a  fine  young  fellow  in  his  way. 

“Ves;  it  was  a  hanl  grind,”  he  said;  “but  I 
pas.'ieil  all  right :  and  now  I  am  going  to  start  as  a 

Emeral  practitioner.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  up  to 
ondon  again,  but  settle  down  here  this  autumn.” 
(Was  he  thinking  of  “  settling  ”  in  any  jiartieular 
way  ?)  “  However,  I  must  take  a  turn  at  that  chol¬ 
era  work  ;  and,  since  I  am  up,  I  think  I  shall  go  in 
for  niy  M.  D.,  —  it 's  a  great  help  to  a  man  even  in 
the  country.  I  may  be  plucked,  —  very  likely  I 
shall ;  still,  I  can  but  try  for  it.” 

And,  whatever  he  thought  of  himself,  his  inter¬ 
locutor  could  not  help  thinking  that  many  men 
have  a  woi'sc  chance  of  success.  May  he  have 
won  it ! 

We  wore  now  going  through  the  rich  Devonshire 
country,  nooky  villages,  crossed  by  streams  and 
glens  and  ancient  bridges,  churches  and  parsonage- 
houses,  which  were  a  picture  to  behold ;  while  in 
the  distance,  a  long  winding  horizon  line,  blue  and 
fair,  lay  the  Dartmoor  hills.  A  lovely  landscape, 
rich  with  life,  and  all  that  was  plc.osant  in  life!  — 
and  to  think  of  this  young  fellow  going  forth  from 
it  to  —  what?  Yet  he  was  only  doing  his  duty, 
and  as  he  said  himself,  in  answer  to  the  old  wo¬ 
man’s  pathetic  benediction,  —  “We ’ll  hope  for  the 
best.” 

He  was  evidently  a  social  personage,  for  he  let 
fall  many  a  fact  about  concerts,  and  dinners,  and 
d.anccs,  hereabout,  which  he  was  now  Ic.aving  be¬ 
hind,  and  he  was  eager  to  send  a  message  to  some 
school-fellow  whom  the  coachman  knew,  but  whom 
he  himself  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  And, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  a  few  minutes  later  this  iden¬ 
tical  person  came  driving  past,  highly  respectable, 
in  a  pretty  chaise,  being  now  a  well-to-do  married 
man. 

“  Hollo !  don’t  you  know  me  ?  ”  cried  our  young 
doctor,  (juite  excited.  And  greetings  were  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  coach  and  the  phaeton, 
friendly  but  brief. 

“  .\rc  you  ollen  in  these  parts  now  ?  ” 

•  “  Sometimes.  I ’m  off  to  London  now ;  when  I 
come  back  I  ’ll  look  you  up.” 

“  All  right,  don’t  forget.  And  how  are  you  all 
at  home  ?  Mother  alive,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mother ’s  alive,  and  father  too,  and  all  of 
’em ;  all  well  and  jolly.” 

“Delighted  to  hear  it.  I’ll  expect  you  when 
you  come  back  from  London.  Good  by.” 

“  Good  by,  and  glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow !  ” 


So  the  two  schoolfellows  parted,  the  doctor  say¬ 
ing  meditatively :  “  No,  I  should  n’t  have  known 
him.  It ’s  rmeer,  meeting  in  this  way  ;  I  have  n’t 
seen  that  fellow  for  thirteen  years.” 

Tliis  was  the  last  incident  of  the  journey,  except 
the  picking  up  of  a  sergeant  and  three  lecruits, 
slouching,  stolid,  chubby-faced  Devon  youths,  who 
looked  as  if  they  already  repented  of  the  bunch 
of  ribbons  on  their  caps,  and  began  to  doubt  if  after 
all  it  would  be  so  very  pleasant  to  stand  still  and 
be  shot  at.  Poor  boys  ! 

And  now  the  coast-journey  was  over.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  smiling  Devon.  Left  far  be¬ 
hind  us,  perhajis  forever,  was  King  Arthur’s  Land. 

Our  last  sight  of  our  medical  friend  was  at  the 
little  branch  railway,  which  will  one  day,  erelong, 
stretch  over  to  the  north  Cornish  coast,  and  con¬ 
nect  Bude  itself —  dear  innocent  place  —  with  the 
Great  hletropolis.  “Mr.  Thomas”  had  settled  his 
small  luggage  in  a  second,  —  no,  to  his  credit  be  it  ; 
told,  I  believe  a  third-class  carriage,  —  and  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  platfbnn,  blue  with  cold, 
but  with  a  firm  stride  and  a  cheery  countenance. 

“  Chilly  work,  rather,”  he  said ;  “  six  hours  on 
the  toi)  of  a  coach.  But  one  soon  nets  warm ;  good 
morning.” 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  passed  on,  politely  non-in- 
trusivc :  and  we  never  saw  him  more. 

,  But  that  young  doctor  will  long  stand  to  us  as  a 
type  of  his  countrymen,  carrying  out  in  these  com¬ 
monplace  modern  days  exactly  the  same  spirit 
which  looked  so  romantically  beautiful  in  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  —  whom  we  behold,  in  shapes 
gigantic,  through  the  dim  mists  of  old.  Yet  their 
creed  was  no  more  than  this,  —  which  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  acting  out,  —  tenderness  to  parents ;  chivalry 
to  women,  —  all  women,  young  or  old ;  indifference  | 
to  jiersonal  care  and  luxury ;  steadfast  following  of  ; 
duty  for  duty’s  sake,  apart  from  all  plctures<iue  [ 
pomp  or  conceited  self-consciousness.  And,  above 
all,  courage  to  defend  the  weak  and  resist  the 
strong,  as  a  good  knight  should. 

As  the  tram  moved  on  we  could  not  help  repeat¬ 
ing  to  ourselves,  with  a  better  understanding  of  it 
now,  the  bold  ballad  about  Trelawny,  convinced 
that  in  any  case  of  dire  ojijircssion  there  might  still 
lie  found  “  thirty  thousand  Cornishmen  ”  who  tcould 
“  know  the  reason  why.”  Also,  that  there  was  not 
such  a  vital  difference,  as  might  at  first  appear,  be¬ 
tween  King  Arthur  of  Tiiitagcl  and  his  good 
knights  all,  and  the  modern  medical  student,  quit¬ 
ting  his  merry  life  here  to  go  up  to  London  to  the 
cholera  hospitals. 


THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION. 

BY  A  RESIDEXT  OF  CRETE. 

If  a  speculatively-inclined  diplomate,  curious  to 
see  what  political  monsfi'aslty  could  jiossibly  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  means,  should  have  taken  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  highest  nervous  organization  and  keenest 
political  activity,  full  of  the  instincts  of  democracy, 
and  with  a  force  of  religious  sentiment  verging  on 
the  fimatical;  if  he  should  have  inserted  into  the 
midst  of  this  people  a  government  drawn  from  an¬ 
other  people,  or  class  of  a  people,  in  everj-  quality  j 
and  instinct  despotic  and  arrogant,  of  organization  * 
ponderous  and  brutal,  and  in  religious  temper  more  ! 
fanatical  and  intolerant  than  their  subjects,  —  the  ■ 

creeds  of  the  two  being  at  the  same  time  antagonis-  j 
tic ;  and  if  then  he  should  have  left  the  ruling  el^  j 
ment  free  from  all  external  control,  and  irresponsi-  I 
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ble  to  any  sense  or  law  of  right  and  wrong :  In  such 
a  case  the  result  would  have  been  exactly  what  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  to  a  certain  extent  all  Christian 
Turkey,  have  shown  for  the  last  hundred  years,  al¬ 
though,  from  exceptional  circumstances,  moi-e  strik¬ 
ingly  in  that  island,  and  for  the  past  few  yeivrs.  And 
yet  precisely  to  such  an  absurd  jxditieal  fabric  did 
the  joint  diplomacy  of  Christendom  lend  itself  in 
1830,  when,  after  a  breath  of  freedom  won  by  nine 
years’  incessant  fighting  against  massacre,  devasta¬ 
tion,  slavery,  brutalities  to  Christendom  inconceiva¬ 
ble,  proselytism  of  the  sword  and  pistol,  Crete  was 
redelivered  to  the  Mussulman  tyrants  whom  she  had 
expelled  as  far  as  her  gates.  She  was  not,  indeed, 
renelivered  directly  to  the  power  from  which  she 
had  revolted  in  1821,  and  ag.ainst  which  she  had 
carried  on  the  nine  years’  war, — the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte ;  but  the  arrangement  was  substan¬ 
tially  no  better  which  handed  her  over  to  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt. 

The  pacification  of  the  island  in  1830,  under  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy,  had,  indeed,  one  good  effect,  — 
it  equalized,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  two  religions 
before  the  law.  But  this  was  nearly  all ;  and 
Crete,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  was  mainlv  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  plight.  Take  one  illustration.  C!>n  account  of 
certain  measures  adopted  by  the  Viceroy,  which 
were  in  violation  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan  in  ceding  the  island  to  him,  a  large  number  of 
Cretans,  both  Christian  and  Mussulman,  assembled 
at  Murnies,  —  a  charmingly  situated  village  at  the 
edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Khania,  —  to  make  a 
protest  against  the  invasion  of  their  privileges. 
They  were  unarmed,  even  with  knives ;  and,  while 
the  a.«sembly  lasted,  the  most  perfect  order  was  ob¬ 
served,  even  petty  theft  from  the  neighboring 
vineyfurds  being  publicly  punished.  This  assembly 
sent  memorials  to  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  at  Constantinople,  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  same  powers  at  Nauplia,  and  waited  to 
hear  the  effect  of  their  movement.  The  then 
Governor  of  the  island  was  Mustapha  Pasha  (at 
the  date  of  this  writing  returned,  after  an  interval 
of  thirty  years,  to  his  old  post),  an  Albanian,  a  man 
of  tact  and  energy,  who,  through  his  energetic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  Crete  under  Egypt, 
W1S  transferred  to  the  Sultan’s  service  on  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  island  to  the  Sultan  in  1840,  and 
gained  the  surname  Kiritly  (of  Crete).  By  pa¬ 
tience  and  cunning  he  succeeded  in  dispereing  all 
the  people  withotit  force,  until  only  about  a  hundred 
remained.  At  this  juncture,  the  Viceroy  sent  to 
Crete  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Osman 
Pasha,  admiral,  with  scaled  orders  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  certain  number  of  Cretans,  among  whom 
were  to  be  a  few  Mahommedans.  What  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  victims  was  is  uncertain.  Pashley  says 
thirty-one ;  many  residents  of  Khania  at  the  time 
have  assured  us  that  above  eighty  were  so  executed, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  principal  European  powers,  resident  at 
Khania  during  the  whole  revolution,  and  still  resid¬ 
ing  there,  that  the  order  was  to  hang  five  hundred, 
and  that  an  approximation  to  that  number  was 
actually  hung,  all  the  trees  around  Murnies  being 
loaded  with  this  fruit  of  Egyptian  energy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  how  Osman  Pasha  sent  his  fleet 
back  to  Egypt,  himself  resigning  and  going  to  Myt- 
ilene,  quitting  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  in  disgust. 

The  troubled  life  of  the  Cretan  Christians  met  a 
change  rather  than  an  amelioration  when,  in  1840, 
the  iriand  was  restored  to  the  Sultan.  An  insurrec¬ 


tion  e.xprcssive  of  their  discontent  was  summarily 
repressed,  and  the  same  result  followed  all  the  sub- 
seiiueut  movements  until  that  of  1858.  As  that  was 
the  parent  of  the  present  insurrection,  we  propose 
to  describe  it  more  in  detail. 

The  Governor-General  of  that  day,  Vely  Pasha, 
son  of  Mustapha  Kiritly,  born  in  Crete,  and  of  a 
Greek  mother*,  was  rather  a  popular  governor  with 
the  Cretans.  He  derived  from  his  father  great 
wealth  :  he  had  fine  tastes,  and  a  penchant  for  luxe 
to  which  a  European  education  had  given  a  more 
agreeable  direction  than  is  usual  with  Turki.sh  Pa¬ 
shas  ;  and  the  early  part  of  his  administration  seems 
to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  Cretans. 

But,  man  of  pleasure  as  he  was,  the  details  of 
business  seem  to  have  annoyed  him.  The  Pasha  was 
never  to  be  found  when  he  was  wanted,  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  conducted  themselves  as  irresponsible  un¬ 
derlings  generally  do.  A  general  ferment  was  pro¬ 
duced,  which  only  lacked  a  stimulus  to  change  it 
into  an  cmeute.  This  was  supplied  by  a  love-affair. 
A  Cretan  Mahommedan  woman,  one  of  those  nomi- 
n.il  Islamites  of  whom  the  position  makes  many, 
being  attached  to  a  Christian  man,  wished  to  abjure 
her  religion  and  embrace  his,  in  order  to  marry  him. 
The  Mahommedans  violently  opposed  this,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  affair  before  the  Pasha.  lie  gave  orders  to 
apply  the  Turkish  version  of  IIabea.s  Corpus  to  the 
girl.  Some  of  the  influential  Christians,  however, 
gave  refuge  to  the  rib  of  contention,  and  hid  her 
away,  it  is  said,  in  the  church,  and  finally  got  her 
out  of  the  island  in  an  orange-boat.  Vely  was  in  a 
rage,  stormed  and  fumed  more  than  common,  and 
threatened  to  han^two  of  the  principal  offenders  at 
their  own  doors.  But  these  two  were  of  the  Church 
committee,  and  amongst  the  principal  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  residents,  and  one  a  British  subject 
(Ionian),  the  other  Greek  .and  the  dragoman  of  the 
American  consulate.  So,  as  the  Pasha  dared  not 
act,  he  threatened  all  the  harder,  and,  holding  the 
Church  responsible,  made  it  the  subject  of  his  wrath. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  Cretans  are  more 
obstinate  and  earnest  about  than  others,  it  is  their 
Church.  The  least  touch  on  their  sacred  objects  is 
more  quickly  resented  than  even  an  inv.a-sion  of  their 
domestic  rights.  The  population  of  the  whole  island 
took  the  matter  up  and  held  an  assembly,  to  which 
the  deputies  came  armed.  They  met  near  Perivog- 
lia,  a  village  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Khania,  and 
so  near  the  mountains  that,  in  case  of  an  armed 
force  coming  out,  they  could  make  use  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  fortifications. 

Vely,  now  in  dismay,  temporized ;  while  the  Cre¬ 
tans  assembled  to  the  number  of  8,000  or  10,000, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  capital,  lit  their  fires  and 
held  their  councils.  The  real  causes  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  as  of  all  others  in  Crete,  were  the  oppressive 
taxes  and  bad  administration  of  justice.  The  firman 
by  which  the  island  had  been  transferred  to  Egypt 
assured  the  Cretans  that  they  should  only  have  to 
pay  the  tithe  and  the  military  tax  ;  but  neither  bp^ 
the  Egyptian  nor  the  later  Turkish  regime  was  this 
promise  in  the  least  regarded.  The  taxes  had  grown 
and  were  growing,  and  it  had  been  said  that  thq 
Government  had  the  intention  of  imposing  new 
ones  on  straw,  on  wine,  on  salt,  and  other  articles 
thus  far  free.  Those  already  paid  were  onerous, 
and  any  increase  was  unendurable. 

When,  then,  the  messengers  of  the  Pasha  came 
out  to  inquire  into  the  wishes  of  the  assembly,  they 
were  told  substantially  “less  taxes  and  more  justice.” 
If  they  said  “  another  governor,”  it  was  not  that  ex- 
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pcrience  had  taught  them  that  there  was  a  cliance 
of  a  better,  but  because  a  change  on  a  hard  bed  is  a 
relief.  Vely  was,  for  the  Cretans,  one  of  the  best 
of  their  governors,  but  the  system  of  the  Turkish 
administration  is  always  the  same.  It  is  the  organ¬ 
ized  anil  legalized  piracy  of  the  Ottoman  conquest, 
scarcely  modified  by  the  .spirit  of  tlie  age,  —  only  a 
little,  indeed,  by  the  state  of  decay  into  which  the 
empire  has  fallen.  It  is  to  extort  from  its  e.i])tives 
all  that  is  to  be  e.xtorted,  and  to  give  nothing  back. 
It  is  to  make  “  the  Infidel  ”  the  field  from  which 
their  harvest  is  reaped,  the  mine  from  which  they 
raise  their  gold  without  labor.  The  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire  is  a  huge  parasite,  sapping  the  vitality  and 
wealth  of  the  old  Greek  empire,  without  returning 
a  reproductive  or  invigorating  element. 

Vely  temporized,  and  sent  word  to  Constantino¬ 
ple  ;  Constantinople  tenqiorized,  and  sent  troops. 
The  movement,  meanwhile,  gathered  force.  When 
the  messengers  of  the  I’asha  came,  the  chiefs,  keep¬ 
ing  a  respectable  body  with  them,  sent  detachments 
all  along  the  hills  in  the  neighborhooil,  so  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  a  much  larger  force  than  they  really 
had. 

Troubles,  too,  broke  out  in  ^lontencgro  and  Her¬ 
zegovina,  and  the  troops  ordered  to  Crete  were 
needed  in  those  places.  So  the  Porte  sent  conces¬ 
sions  to  Crete.  The  Cretans  were  confirmed  in 
their  right  to  kcej)  arms,  slight  relief  was  aflTorded 
in  taxation,  and  they  were  assured  that  the  pater-, 
nal  Porte  had  no  intention  of  increasing  the  taxes 
on  straw,  or  putting  them  on  wine,  &e.  A  new 
governor  w.as  sent,  and  the  afTalr  was  ended. 

Two  years  later  Ismail  Pasha  was  sent  as  Govern¬ 
or,  Sami,  the  interim-governor,  being  needed  else¬ 
where.  Ilis  brief  administration  had  been  one  of 
the  best  Crete  has  ever  seen.  Ismail  was  a  Chiote 
Greek,  who,  becoming  a  favorite  of  a  Turkish  Pa¬ 
sha,  had  abandoned  his  religion,  and  was  educated 
by  his  master.  He  was  decidedly  clever.  With  the 
help  of  his  Parisian  education  he  made  his  way 
among  Turkish  officials  ;  and  having  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  energetic  dealing  with  brigands  in  Anato¬ 
lia,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  fit  man  to  govern  Crete. 

The  nomination  might  have  been  a  good  one  if 
there  had  been  brigandage  in  Crete ;  but  that  par¬ 
ticular  vice  is  one  absolutely  unknown  in  that  isl¬ 
and.  Tlie  vendetta  exists,  and,  when  quickened  by 
a  little  religious  animosity,  produces  consequences 
which  Turkish  officials  would  with  difficulty  distin¬ 
guish  from  brigandage,  but  in  whicli  there  is  this 
peculiarity,  that  its  victims  are  always  Turks,  and 
such  as  have  committed  some  offence  against  the 
Christians.  The  spirit  of  sturdy  independence 
which  gives  the  Cretans  the  name  of  turbulent  is 
something  deeper  than  the  highway  violence  Ismai'l 
had  known  in  An.atolia. 

This  Ismail  could  not  comprehend.  The  weak 
point  of  Cretan  character,  love  of  intrigue,  he  soon 
found  out.  It  was  his  maxim  that  any  Greek  could 
be  bought,  and  he  rather  liked  buying  and  selling. 
He  found  means  to  influence  the  choice  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  villages ;  and,  when  any  discontent  mani¬ 
fested  itself,  he  first  tried  promises,  of  which  he  was 
never  stingy,  and,  when  these  failed,  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  his  strong  arm,  bribery. 

He  caused  the  captain  of  the  village,  or  some  in¬ 
fluential  man  in  it,  to  use  his  influence  to  quiet  the 
aflfair,  or  divide  the  people,  so  that  it  might  come  to 
nothing.  And  so  he  maintained,  for  several  years, 
peace  in  the  island.  He  even  hired  some  of  the 
Sphakiot  captains  to  invite  a  body  of  Zaptirs  into 


Sphakia,  a  district  which  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
quasi-independence;  and, as  the  force  sent  was  onl^ 
nominal,  and  was  kept  in  the  most  severe  disci¬ 
pline,  the  people,  knowing  that  they  could  cap¬ 
ture  them  or  drive  them  out  when  they  liked, 
permitted  them  to  remain.  The  flaming  accounts 
Ismail  forwarded  to  Constantinople  of  this  im¬ 
portant  achievement,  the  subjugation  of  the  belli¬ 
cose  and  dreadeil  mountaineers,  established  him  in 
the  graces  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
congratulated  itself  on  having  found  the  right  man 
at  last  to  govern  Crete. 

But  the  promises  came  in  for  redemption.  Men 
who  are  taxed  as  the  Cretans  are  must  needs  think 
of  the  taxes,  and  they  began  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  the  concessions  made  in  18.58.  In  place  of  light¬ 
ening  them,  the  Porte  thought  only  how  to  lay  on 
more.  The  taxes  on  wine,  straw,  &c.  were  laid  on 
In  despite  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  grew  more  and  more  corrupt,  until  it 
was  notorious  that  no  Christian  could  obtain  justice 
except  by  favoritism  or  corruption. 

The  Cretans,  after  their  immemorial  habitude, 
resolved  to  hold  an  assembly.  The  Pasha  threat¬ 
ened  them  with  dispersion  by  force  of  arms  if  they 
met,  and  employed  all  his  machinery  to  e.xcite  dis¬ 
sensions,  and  bring  to  nothing  the  intended  demon¬ 
stration.  The  Cretans,  in  this  emergency,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  disconcerted  by 
the  defection  of  several  chiefs  to  the  Pasha,  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  Sultan  praying  for  relief,  committed 
it  to  the  Governor-General  for  transmission,  and, 
went  home  from  their  r  'rti.al  and  local  meetings. 
No  sooner  were  they  di  -  rsed  than  Ismail  organ¬ 
ized  a  counter-movemei  ;  amongst  his  own  adher¬ 
ents,  through  which  he  easily  obtained  a  petition  in 
his  own  favor,  denying  all  that  the  other  averred. 

The  manoeuvre  was  an  excellent  one,  and  quite 
worthy  of  Ismail,  who  only  thought  to  govern  for 
the  day.  The  .season  went  by,  and,  as  all  Cretan 
movements  are  made  in  the  spring,  the  rest  of  the 
year  passed  idly.  But  the  people  learned  the  right 
lesson.  It  was  1864.  Two  bad  crops  had  succeed¬ 
ed  each  other,  and  the  people  were  distressed  and 
poor.  They  winced,  and  threatened  revolution,  but 
there  was  nothing  done.  The  crop  of  1865  w.ts 
bad  .also,  and  the  people  were  in  still  deeper  dis¬ 
tress  ;  but  the  Government  must  have  its  revenues. 
Tliat  bottomless  pit  into  which  are  now  poured,  and 
have  been  poured  for  so  m.any  years,  all  the  wealth 
of  the  loveliest  part  of  the  old  world,  —  the  Turkish 
treasury,  —  knows  no  echo  of  a  people’s  woes. 
Grasp,  grasp,  wring,  and  bleed  :  money  is  wanted. 
Another  turn  of  the  wheel,  faithful  Ismail !  And  so 
in  1866  Crete  burst  out,  —  not  into  armed  insurrec¬ 
tion,  but  into  an  assembly,  and  this  time  with  such 
unanimity  that  Ismail  dared  not  resist.  It  w.os  con¬ 
voked  at  Boutzounaria,  a  village  of  the  Khania 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  not  far  from 
Muniies,  where  the  famous  Assembly  had  been 
held  in  the  time  of  Mehcmet  All’s  rule  over  Crete. 
Tlience  tlie  aqueduct  which  brings  the  water  to 
Khania  has  its  supply  from  a  spring  bursting  out  of 
the  living  rock.  The  country  round  is  one  expanse 
of  orange-groves  and  gardens ;  east,  north,  and  west, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  the  rocks  permit,  are  mag¬ 
nificent  olive-orchards.  From  the  head  of  the  aque¬ 
duct  one  sees  the  whole  plain  of  Khania ;  and  here, 
on  a  little  table-land,  the  Assembly  which  will  be 
famous  among  its  fellows  met  at  the  end  of  April, 
unarmed. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  consuls  readent  at 
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Kbania,  who  visited  the  Assembly  at  that  time, 
writes,  “  It  was  a  strange  si^ht,  and  exceedingly 
pietui'csquc  as  well  as  impressive,  —  so  many  rougu 
and  strong-looking  men  gathered  together  in  such 
good  order.  A  few  came  to  us,  and  invited  us  to 
alight,  oflering  us  such  refreshment  as  they  could 

A  little  while  before  we  an-ived,  a  messenger  from 
the  Pasha  —  a  Cretan  in  his  interest,  sent  to  urge 
the  Assembly  to  disperse  —  had  been  insulted  by 
one  of  the  people  as  a  renegade  and  traitor.  The 
mountaineer  then  spit  in  the  face  of  the  emissary, 
and  was  immediately  put  in  prison  by  the  chiefs  as 
a  punishment.  A  number  oi‘  the  jieople  were  dis¬ 
cussing  this  afiair  with  much  warmth  as  we  rode 
up,  and  one  of  their  number  explained  to  us  the 
cause  of  the  discussion,  aimlogizing  for  the  warmth 
they  showed,  but  all  were  in  good  temper,  so  far  as 
I  could  see.  They  afterwai-ds  sent  a  formal  apology 
to  me  at  Khania,  for  having  allowed  themselves  to 
show  any  excitement  at  the  moment  when  we  came 
to  honor  them  with  a  visit.” 

The  Assembly  forbade  the  selling  of  wine  in 
their  vicinity;  and,  when  a  Cretan  Turk,  who  came 
with  a  barrel  of  wine  of  his  native  land,  complained 
of  being  ordered  off  by  the  Assembly,  they  told 
him  that  he  might  sell  if  he  would  give  a  written 
guarantee  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  damage 
caused  by  his  commerce.  He  declined  the  offer, 
and  carried  his  wine  back  to  Khania. 

The  Assembly  was  a  long  time  in  completing  its 
laboi's.  The  roiuls  are  wretched  in  Crete,  and  the 
people  poor,  and  unable  long  to  stay  away  from 
their  homes ;  so  that  it  was  weeks  ere  a  full  inter¬ 
change  of  opinion  was  effected.  They  were  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Pasha  should  not  trick  them  this 
time,  or  make  it  appear  that  they  were  only  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  Cretans.  Every  village  should  be 
represented  by  the  jiropcrly  chosen  deputies,  and 
they  should  all  come  to  Boutzounaria,  and  actually 
take  part.  Tlie  Pasha  threatened  and  stormed,  but 
they  persisted.  Patrols  were  set  on  every  road  by 
which  troops  could  come,  but  the  Cretans  replied  to 
the  Pasha  that  they  had  assembled  without  arms, 
according  to  their  right,  to  petition  their  sovereign, 
and  that  they  would  remain  until  their  object  was 
accomplished. 

The  deputies  from  Candia  and  Sitia  were  long  in 
coming,  and  a  dozen  of  the  members  went  to  hurry 
them  up.  They  were  armed  only  with  clubs ;  but, 
declaring  that  they  carried  arms,  the  Pasha  sent  or¬ 
ders  to  arrest  them.  A  party  of  a  dozen  Zaptirs 
were  sent  out  to  intercept  them  as  they  passed  Ile- 
timo.  These  met  the  Cretans  on  the  way,  and  the 
commander  of  the  detachment  ortlered  them  to  sur¬ 
render.  One  of  the  Cretans,  by  way  of  reply, 
sprang  upon  the  nearest  Zaptir,  wrenched  away  his 
gun,  and,  presenting  it,  told  them  to  leave  instantly. 
Awed  or  frightened,  they  turned,  and  left  the  Cre¬ 
tans  to  go  their  way. 

The  Assembly  was  finally  complete ;  all  the  dep¬ 
uties  signed  the  petition  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  it  was  despatched,  —  one  copy  being  given  to 
the  Pasha,  one  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  others 
sent  to  all  the  consuls.  The  Pasha  replied  to  the 
letter  of  the  Assembly  that  he  would  forward  the 
petition  and  support  it,  but  that,  now  that  it  was 
made,  tlie  Assembly  must  disperse,  or  he  would  send 
an  armed  force  to  break  it  up. 

The  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  about 
thirty  men  to  wait  the  reply  to  the  petition,  and  the 
rest  went  home.  The  Pasha  then  sent  out  some  of 


his  partisans  to  obtain  signatures  to  a  counter-peti¬ 
tion,  declaring  that  the  Cretans  were  content  with 
Ismail,  and  that  the  Assembly  did  not  represent  the 
people.  This  was  the  move  the  Cretans  had  antici¬ 
pated  ;  and  they  met  it  by  sending  a  party  of  their 
adherents,  who  caught  the  Janissaries  in  their  own 
village,  and,  with  the  full  approbation  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  obliged  them  to  destroy  the  circular  of 
the  Pasha,  and  sign  a  letter  to  him,  declaring  that 
the  Cretans  were  united  against  him.  The  farce 
was  not  repeated. 

The  governor  then  sent  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  the  Bishop  of  Khania,  several  members  of  the 
Council,  and  inlluential  Creeks,  to  order  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  disperse  entirely,  declaring  that  so  long  as 
there  remained  the  least  gathering  he  would  regard 
the  Assembly  as  still  remaining.  At  the  same  time 
he  invited  a  conference  of  the  consuls,  uml  sent  out 
messengers  to  the  country  Mussulmen  to  come  into  the 
tcalled  towns. 

The  committee  next  day  sent  to  him  a  rejily  by 
the  hands  of  a  dozen  of  their  number,  saying  that 
they  had  been  deputed  by  the  mass  of  the  Cretan 
people  to  petition  the  Sultan,  and  that  they  were 
ordered  to  wait  the  reply ;  that  they  dared  not  re¬ 
turn  to  their  villages  until  the  object  of  meeting  had 
been  accomplished  ;  but  they  would  come  into  Kha¬ 
nia,  and  remain  under  guard,  or  be  guarded  by  a 
body  of  Turkish  troops  at  Boutzounaria,  where  they 
were.  At  all  events,  they  could  not  and  would  not 
disperse.  The  real  reasons  of  their  persistence  were 
two:  1st,  they  apjirehended  that  the  Pasha  would 
repeat  his  old  policy;  and  2d,  they  feared  that  if 
once  they  dispersed  be  would  quietly  arrest  them 
one  by  one. 

The  conference  of  the  consuls  was  hold ;  and,  as 
in  it  were  developed  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  the  island,  we  shall  be  as  particular 
in  our  account  of  it  as  information  given  us  by  a 
particijiant  enables  us  to  be. 

Ismail  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  bullying 
the  consuls.  Ilis  invariable  practice,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  new  consul,  was  to  make  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  try  the  stiffness  of  his  back.  The  cause  was 
generally  some  bre.ach  of  consular  privilege  ;  and  at 
this  time  he  had  just  passed  through  one  controversy 
with  the  American  consul,  in  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  was  involved  in  others  with 
the  English,  French,  and  It.ilian,  besides  being  on 
standing  bad  terms  with  the  Austrian  and  Hutch. 
His  calling  the  consuls  into  conference  then  did  not 
indicate  that  he  wanted  their  advice,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  make  use  of  them  for  his  own  plans.  lie 
wished  to  strike  a  masterly  blow  at  Cretan  insubor¬ 
dination,  and  he  wanted  to  make  the  consuls  ap¬ 
prove  of  it  in  advance. 

He  opened  the  conference  by  a  resume  of  his 
measures  towards  this  rebellious  Assembly,  in  which 
he  claimed  great  credit  for  moderation,  but  declared 
that  now,  all  pereuasive  measures  having  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  must  resort  to  force.  In  short,  he  should 
on  the  next  day  send  an  armed  force  to  arrest  or 
disjwrse  the  committee. 

The  majority  of  the  consuls  politely  gave  the  gov¬ 
ernor  all  the  credit  he  claimed  for  moderation.  Some 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  continue  to  show 
that  virtue ;  and  all  agreed  that,  if  the  recusants 
should,  after  the  application  of  all  pacific  induce¬ 
ments,  refuse  to  yield,  the  governor  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  sending  troops  after  them.  So  far  it  seemed 
that  Ismail  was  about  to  succeed  in  getting  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  consular  wisdom  in  his  intended 
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first  blow,  after  which  the  re^t  would  necessarily  fol¬ 
low.  The  conference  was  about  to  adjourn  when 
the  Italian  consul  stated  that  he  had  information 
which  persuaded  him  that,  if  the  committee  were 
assured  tliat  they  would  not  be  persecuted  or  arrest¬ 
ed  for  having  made  the  petition,  they  would  readily 
disperse. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  Hellenic  and  Russian 
consuls,  who  had  received  similar  information  ;  and 
the  Italian  representative  urged,  with  some  warmth, 
the  granting  of  this  concession,  declaring  (in  which 
lie  wa«  Ibllowed  by  all  present)  that  up  to  that  day 
tlie  .iVs.sembly  and  its  committee  could  be  charged 
with  no  illegal  or  injudicious  act,  and  that,  as  they 
had  coimnitted  no  offence,  a  promise  of  no  punish¬ 
ment  was  almost  superfluous,  but,  if  it  would  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  committee,  it  should  be  made.  The 
Pasha  made  no  reply  to  the  suggestion,  but,  appar¬ 
ently  wishing  to  avoid  the  subject,  was  about  to 
dismiss  the  conference,  when  the  American  consul 
rose,  and  begged,  since  they  had  been  called  to¬ 
gether  to  e.xpress  their  opinions,  to  be  allowed,  before 
they  separated,  to  declare  hit.  Since  it  appcai-ed, 
he  said,  that  all  the  committee  wanted,  to  induce 
them  to  disperse,  was  a  promise  that  they  should  not 
be  molested  for  having  drawn  up  and  sent  the  peti¬ 
tion, —  acts  which  even  the  governor  considcix'd  to 
be  legal,  —  he  (the  consul)  would  not  admit  that  the 
authorities  had  exhausted  moral  means ,  or  were  yet 
entitled  to  use  force.  lie  therefore  jwotested 
against  his  implied  consent  to  the  intended  violence, 
and  made  the  governor  responsible  for  whatever 
bloodshed  might  ensue. 

The  Italian,  Russian,  Hellenic,  and  Dutch  con¬ 
suls  supported  this  declaration  more  or  less  cnei^et- 
ically,  and  the  discussion  was  reopened.  Ismail 
was  perplexed.  What  to  do  he  did  not  see  clearly, 
reluctiint  as  he  was  to  give  the  promise  demanded. 
His  plan  for  securing  consular  complicity  had  fallen 
through,  and  his  determination  seemed  to  be  failing 
him.  It  was  the  opinion  of  most,  if  not  all,  present, 
that,  if  the  consuls  had  been  all  united  in  urging  the 
concession,  he  would  have  yielded  the  point ;  but, 
at  this  juncture,  the  French  consul  came  to  his  res¬ 
cue,  anil  declared  that  his  Excellency  not  only  could 
not  be  required  to  make  such  a  promise,  but  ouglit 
not  to  make  it,  as  it  might  anticipate  and  prejudice 
t!ie  intentions  of  the  Porte.  The  American  consul 
replied  that  there  was  no  question  of  what  the 
Porte  thought  fit  to  do ;  the  people  had  confidence 
in  the  Sultan,  but  they  required  an  assurance  from 
the  Pasha  that  he  would  not,  on  his  own  part,  jicr- 
secutc  them. 

Rut  the  governor  had  taken  the  hint,  and,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  promise  recpiired  would  compromise 
him  with  his  government,  declined  to  make  it.  The 
English  consul  came  to  his  support,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  no  such  promise  could  be  asked  of 
his  Excellency,  as  it  was  already  implied  in  his 
having  agreed  to  support  the  petition,  the  last  head 
of  winch  was  a  prayer  for  an  amnesty  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Moreover,  he  said  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  the  people  had  any  right  to  expect  such  deliber¬ 
ate  bad  faith  from  the  governor  as  would  be  involved 
in  his  arresting  people  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  of¬ 
fence.  This  supplied  the  Pasha  with  a  new  hint,  and 
he  stood  on  his  dignity.  Reassured  by  the  support  of 
the  two  consuls,  he  took  a  defiant  attitude,  and 
refused  any  further  concession.  The  conference 
broke  up  in  some  excitement.  If  the  consuls  had 
been  unanimous,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Pasha 
would  have  given  the  promise  asked,  and  all  agita¬ 


tion  would  have  ended  in  Crete  for  that  season. 
At  all  events,  the  unfortunate  want  of  accord  of  the 
French  and  English  consuls  with  their  colleagues 
was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  insurrection  of 
1866. 

Not,  be  it  said  in  passing,  that  an  insurrection  in 
Crete  could  have  been  avoided  long,  the  policy  of 
the  Porte  remaining  the  same.  But  it  might  have 
been  postponed  until  the  events  ripening  in  the  East 
should  have  settled  at  once  and  forever  the  antag¬ 
onism  of  Moslem  and  Christian  in  those  countries 
where  the  Christian  is  the  rightful  inheritor.  It  is 
certain  that,  nothing  being  changed,  and  Ismail 
Pasha  remaining  governor  of  Crete,  the  insurrection 
would  have  broken  out  in  1867;  but,  in  that  inter¬ 
val,  many  things  might  have  changed,  and  any  ne¬ 
cessity  for  an  outbreak  might  have  been  obviated. 

The  three  months  that  intervened  between  the 
sending  of  the  petition  to  the  Sultan  and  the  receipt 
of  the  reply  were  pas.'icd  in  an  alternation  of  men¬ 
aces  by  Ismail  against  the  committee,  and  the  send¬ 
ing  of  protests  and  ajipeals  to  the  consuls  from  the 
committee.  These  documents  called  the  Christian 
powere  to  mediate  between  the  Sultan  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  of  Crete,  and  obtain  justice  for  the  latter. 

The  committee  retired  to  Prosnero  at  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  Sphakia.  Troops  began  to  arrive,  and  a  lleet, 
6,000  Egyptians  being  amongst  them,  under  the 
command  of  Schalim  Pasha,  (Jeneralissimo  of  the 
army  of  the  Viceroy,  a  man  every’  way  the  opposite 
of  Ismail, — generous,  frank  (for  an  Oriental),  pol¬ 
itic,  and  conciliatory.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
object  of  his  coming  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
transfer  of  Crete  once  more  from  the  Sultan  to  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy,  and  that  the  scheme  had  been 
arranged  between  the  French,  Turkish,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  governments,  and  was  to  be  conducted  on  the 
famous  modern  principle  of  the  plehitcite.  Now 
I^iail,  it  was  said,  had  a  private  ambition  to  be 
made  prince  of  Crete  himself,  after  it  had  been 
erected  into  a  principality  similar  to  Samos.  Such 
an  ambition  did  not  consist  with  the  Egyptian  plan, 
and  the  antagonism  of  interests  led  to  curious  com¬ 
plications. 

A  negative  and  menacing  rejily  finally  arrived  from 
the  Porte,  and  the  two  Pashas  went  into  the  Apo- 
kowna  to  communicate  it,  and  with  the  sub-intention 
on  the  part  of  Schalim  to  promote,  by  means  of  the 
munificent  promises  he  was  deputed  by  the  Viceroy 
to  make,  aided  by  the  artfully  severe  reply  of  the 
Turkish  government,  the  plan  for  the  cession  of 
Crete  to  Egypt.  The  Cretans,  however,  replied  by 
the  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  and  an 
appeal  to  arms.  AVar  served  the  purpose  of  Ismail, 
and  he  therefore  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  plans  of  Schalim.  Ismail  was,  how¬ 
ever,  struck  down  by  fever,  and  then  Schalim  made 
his  rendezvous  without  opposition,  and  kept  it  with¬ 
out  interference.  Ismail,  however,  sent  a  battalion 
of  troops  to  catch  the  committee  as  they  came  to  the 
rendezvous ;  and  this  being  found  out  through  the 
capture  of  a  courier  by  the  Cretan  patrol,  all  nego¬ 
tiations  were  broken  oft’.  After  waiting  in  vain  for 
several  days  to  effect  an  arrangement,  Schalim  re¬ 
turned  to  Khania,  whither  the  governor,  seriously 
ill,  had  preceded  him. 

Ismail  had,  however,  contrived  to  get  four  bat¬ 
talions  of  Egyptian  troops  ordered  to  Vryses,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apokowna,  to  replace  a  small  body  of 
the  Turkish  troops  sent  there  some  time  before  on 
the  pretext  of  keeping  order.  Schalim  enjoined  a 
conciliatory  policy,  and  kept  his  troops  under  the 
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strictest  discipline  jxwsiblc.  Ismail  had  also  the 
strictest  orders  to  keep  his  troops  from  commencing 
hostilities  ;  but  the  Cretan  Mussulmen  gathered  idly 
around,  and  in  the  fortresses  furnished  the  means  of 
breaking  the  peace.  A  collision  was  provoked  at 
Selinos,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Christians  to 
attack  that  place ;  but  they  contented  themselves 
with  repelling  the  attack.  The  coolness  which  had 
been  growing  between  the  rival  chiefs  ripened  into 
open  rupture  on  the  refusal  of  Sehalim  to  send  a 
battalion  to  Selinos  to  punish  the  Christians.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Egyptian  pursued  his  negotiations 
with  increasing  chances  of  success,  and  Ismail  as 
steadily  moveil  the  disorderly  elements  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  hostility. 

Slight  collisions  took  plairc  in  various  places,  and 
the  e.xcitement  of  the  Christians,  now  armed  to  the 
number  of  about  -15,000,  rose  to  fighting  heat. 
They  invariably  had  the  b^t  of  it  with  the  Cretan 
Mussulmen.  “fbe  presence  of  the  Egyptian  detach¬ 
ment  at  Vryses  annoyed  them.  If  supported,  it 
was  dangerous ;  if  not,  it  tempted  them  to  an  at¬ 
tack  and  easy  victory.  Sehalim  Pasha  proposed  to 
withdraw  them ;  but  Ismail  protested,  insisting  on 
their  remaining  until  the  arrival  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  who  was  daily  expiected.  Finally,  a  body 
of  Cretans  took  possession  of  the  wells  from  which 
the  Egyptian  troop  drew  their  supply  of  water,  in 
the  hope  of  driving  them  away.  The  Egyjltians 
could  not,  with  honor,  be  driven  away  by  a  force 
of  insurgents,  however  superior  in  number.  They 
attemptetl  by  force  to  get  possession  of  the  wells. 
A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Egyptians  suffered 
an  utter  defeat.  Being  blockadeil,  tney  were  final¬ 
ly  obliged  to  beg  for  terms,  and  were  permitted  to 
march  out  undisturbed. 

So  began  an  insurrection  which,  for  desperate 
fighting,  endurance,  and  unanimity  on  one  side,  and 
barbarity  and  cruelty  on  the  other,  is  without  any 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Christian  Turkey.  Its 
story  cannot  note  be  written ;  its  lesson  preceded  it. 
If  the  representatives  of  England  and  France  had 
shown  half  the  sympathy  tor  the  Cretan  people 
which  the  consul  of  Russia  did,  they  could  not  only 
have  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  the  local 
government,  but  could  have  gained  a  power  over 
the  people  themselves  which  would  have  left  little 
danger  of  Russian  or  any  other  intrigues.  He  is  no 
better  than  an  idiot  who,  knowing  the  Ottoman  rule, 
imagines  that  any  foreign  intrigue  is  necessary  to 
produce  an  insurrection  in  the  empire.  The  fuel  is 
always  ready  for  any  chance  spark  elicited  by 
unusual  acts  of  oppression.  Is  Britain  to  be  deaf  to 
the  cry  of  the  Christian  races,  and  .always  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Moslem,  while  in  Russia  the  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tians  find  sympathy,  if  even  interested,  and  promises, 
if  even  false  ? 
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PART  I. 

History  and  romance  unite  in  giving  attraction 
and  interest  to  the  long  story  of  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Stuarts  to  regmu  the  throne  of  England ; 
but  when  these  efforts  proved  to  be  hopelessly  un¬ 
availing,  the  interest  ceased,  and  the  sub^juent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  personages  of  this  royal  family,  who  still 
lingered  on  the  scene,  has  attracted  but  bttle  atten¬ 
tion. 


The  dethroned  and  exiled  James  H.  of  England 
who  had  been  received  in  France  with  n‘gal  munifi¬ 
cence  and  generosity  by  Louis  XIV.,  died  at  the 
Chateau  of  8t.  Germains,  near  Paris,  in  the  ye.ar  1701. 

His  only  son,  James  Edward,  then  but  13  years 
old,  assumed  the  title  of  James  HI.,  and  wasacknowl-  1 
edged  king  of  England  by  the  Pope,  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  by  a  strong  party  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
The  unfortunate  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  oc¬ 
curred  during  his  life,  but  he  did  not  personally  take  | 
any  part  in  those  disastrous  events.  He  fin.a'lly  re-  I 
tired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  year  176G,  leav¬ 
ing  two  sons. 

The  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  York,"  sought  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  Church  from  the  turmoil  and  the  dangers 
of  the  world,  so  greatly  enhanced  by  his  royal  birth, 
and  became  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Frcscati. 

Charles  Edwanl,  the  eldest  son,  commonly  called 
the  Pretender,  was  now  the  last  hope,  and  in  a  po¬ 
litical  sense  the  only  representative  of  the  royal  line 
of  the  Stuarts. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1771,  Charles  Edward, 
then  residing  in  Sienna  (Italy),  received  from  the 
Duke  d’Aiguillon,  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  an  unex¬ 
pected  but  secret  invitation  to  visit  Paris,  where 
matters  of  importance  would  be  communicated  to 
him. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  who  watched  every  movement, 
and  endeavored  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  every 
intrigue  or  design,  Ch.arlcs  Edward  w.as  forced  to 
use  great  precautions  in  obeying  a  summons  which 
promised  so  many  advantages  and  appeared  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  renewed  interest  tn  his  welfare,  to  which  he 
had  long  been  unaccustomed.  To  account  for  a  | 
short  absence  from  Sienna,  he  caused  a  rumor  to  be 
ciroulated  that  he  had  been  called  into  Poland  by 
the  family  of  his  mother,  Marie  Clementine  Sobieska, 
and  then  nuietly  left  the  city  attended  by  a  single 
servant,  lie  passed  rapidly  through  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Mo<lena,  and  reached  Paris  in  secrecy 
and  in  safety. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  the  French  Minister 
recpiested  the  Duke  of  Fitzjamcs,  a  cousin  of  the 
Prince  (de  la  main  gauche),  to  communicate  to  him 
the  liberal  propositions  of  Louis  XV.  The  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Stuarts  was  ollered  an  annuity  of  240,000 
livres,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  an  early  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  that  the  embarrassment  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  selection  of  a  bride  might  not  occasion  delay, 
Ixmis  XV.  proposed  for  his  choice  the  young  and 
be.autifiil  Princess  of  Stolbei^,  whose  sister  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Fitzjamcs,  who  was  now 
charged  with  thi.s  negotiation. 

Although  the  family  of  Fitzjamcs  was  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  branch  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  descending  from 
James  11.,  it  had  been  ennobled  and  made  illustri¬ 
ous  by  its  founder,  the  valiant  Berwick,  Marshal  of 
France,  who  had  gained  great  renown  under  Louis 
XIV.,  and  had  met  the  death  of  a  soldier  at  Philips- 
bourg  when  in  coiiiinand  of  the  army  of  Louis  XV. 

The  present  Duke  of  Fitzjamcs  held  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  of  considerable  influence  at  the  Court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  a  matrimonial  connection  with  his  family, 
far  from  being  considered  derogatory,  w.as  esteemed 
adv.antagcous  and  desirable. 

Neither  could  any  objection  be  made  to  the  birth 
or  to  the  person  of  the  proposed  bride,  and  least  of 
all  to  the  liberal  annuity  olVered,  which  indeed  was 
urgently  necessary  to  the  impoverished,  or  rather  the 
needy  Prince,  who  styled  himself  Charles  HI.,  King 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Ireland,  and  who  now 
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accepted  witLoat  hesitation  both  the  bride  and  the 
annuity. 

But"  what  political  combinations,  what  reasons 
of  state,  or  what  far-seeing  expectations  induced 
the  Court  of  Versailles  thus  to  urge  this  marriage 
and  to  provide  so  liberally  for  its  well-being  ?  —  and 
what  services  could  be  expected  or  required  from 
tliis  errant  Prince,  so  generally  abandoned  and  ajs- 
parently  so  powerless  V  To  appreciate  these  mo¬ 
tives  wc  inust  recall  succinctly  the  early  history  of 
this  Prince,  who  had  now  reached  the  mature  age  of 
51  yeai-s. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1745 
Charles  E<lwanl,  when  but  25  years  of  age,  landed 
in  Scotland,  accompanied  by  seven  otlicers,  without 
troops;  bringing  with  him  the  feeble  aid  of  1,800 
sabres,  1,200  muskets,  and  50,000  francs  in  gold, 
with  which  to  recover  a  lost  kingdom.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
brave  but  totally  undiscdplineil  army  of  Highland¬ 
ers,  bv  whose  aid  he  seized  upon  Edinburgh,  and  in 
the  plains  of  Preston  Pans  drove  back  and  annihi- 
lat«<l  the  English  forces  under  Gener.al  Cope.  He 
then  marched  into  England  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  even  threatened  London.  Sad  reverses, 
however,  soon  destroyed  the  high  hopes  of  the  young 
Prince.  The  dis.astrous  defeat  on  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  (April,  1  74C),  his  flight,  his  adventurous  life, 
and  narrow  escapes  from  the  relentless  pursuit  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  are  remembei-ed  by  all. 
In  imminent  peril  he  still  lingered  in  Scotland,  wait¬ 
ing,  in  all  the  anguish  of  hope  deferred,  for  the  aid 

f>romiscd  by  France  and  by  his  adherents  in  Eng- 
and.  Both  failed  him.  Depressed  by  illness,  at¬ 
tenuated  by  fatigue,  and  even  at  times  suffering 
from  hunger,  he  at  length  quitted  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  his  rightful  kingtloin,  and  once  more  sought 
refuge  in  France. 

Charles  Edward  landed  at  a  small  port  in  Brit¬ 
tany  in  October,  1740,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
Paris.  There  he  was  received  with  great  entlnisi- 
asni  as  a  hero,  both  by  the  court  and  by  the  nation. 
The  story  of  his  adventures,  his  successes,  his  de¬ 
feat,  and  his  wanderings,  seemed  a  tale  of  romance 
vivified  and  ennobled  by  truth  and  reality.  But  this 
great  admiration,  this  romantic  and  chiv.alric  ex¬ 
citement,  did  not  bring  with  it  the  solid  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  he  expected  and  deiiKinded. 
The  ministers  of  Ix>uis  XV.  were  more  than  luke¬ 
warm,  an<l  the  feeble  and  licentious  sovereign  himself 
plainly  intimated  to  the  Prince  his  unwillingness  to 
aid  a  second  expedition.  His  appe.als  to  Spain  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  Fivdcrick  the  (ireat,  who 
had  so  loudly  expri-ssod  his  .admiration  of  the  young 
Prince,  whose  adventures  had  aided  him  by  forcing 
England  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Flanders, 
could  not  l)e  induced  to  aid  his  cause. 

Chiirlcs  Edward  remained  in  Paris,  ende.ivoring 
to  excite  sympathy  and  to  procure  aid ;  but  con¬ 
tinued  disa])pointmcnts  and  tW  inerea.sing  coolness 
of  his  former  admirei's  rendered  him  sombre,  morose, 
and  almost  discouraged,  when  a  most  unforeseen 
event  destroyed  his  last  hope.  By'  the  treatv  of 
peace  with  Plngland,  of  Aix  la  Chaivelle,  Louis  XV. 
consented  to  interdict  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  a 
residence  in  France,  to  banish  the  descendant  of 
James  H.,  who  had  so  long  been  the  recipient  of  the 
generous  and  magnanimous  hospitality  of  Louis 
XIV'.  1  To  extenuate  the  odium  of  this  measure, 
I/)uis  XIV.  offered  the  Prince  an  establishment  and 
a  pension  worthy  of  his  rank  if  he  would  retire  into 
Switzerland.  “I  will  not  banish  myself,”  was  his 


proud  reply.  “  I  will  yield  only  to  force,  and  that 
force  I  will  resist  with  all  my  strength.”  He  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  sustained  by  public  opinion, 
and  even  by  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  whose 
generous  spirit  revolted  at  a  measure  so  humiliating 
and  so  derogatory. 

Chari'S  Edward  at  once  b.arricaded  his  hotel  and 
maile  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence,  fully 
determined  to  sustain  a  siege,  as  Charles  XII.  of 
.Sweden  once  had  done  at  BInden.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  to  force  his  defences,  and  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  Prince  soon  tired  of  inactivity. 
He  often  ventured  from  his  fortress,  and  even 
openly  braved  the  ministers  and  their  authority  by 
appearing  several  times  at  the  opera,  where  his 
jiroud  and  fearless  bearing  evidently  augmented  the 
already  favorable  impression  of  the  public.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  long  permitted.  On  the  11th 
of  December,  1 748,  the  Duke  de  Biron,  Command¬ 
er  of  the  Guard  Fran^alse,  placed  him  under  arrest 
in  the  Opera  House,  amid  the  loud  murmurs  of  an 
overawed  crowd.  He  was  given  in  charge  to  the 
Count  of  Verneuil,  Commander  of  the  Gendarmerie, 
and  was  incarcerated  in  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  conducted  to  the  frontier 
and  set  at  liberty. 

From  this  moment  Charles  Edward  hid  himself 
from  the  worll,  and  few  even  of  his  devoted  adher¬ 
ents  knew  where  he  had  chosen  his  residence.  It  is 
nOw  known  that,  in  strict  incognito,  he  visited 
Spain  and  Germany,  and  for  a  time  remained  in 
Poland,  the  native  land  of  his  mother,  where  he  had 
many  friends.  He  even  visited  London,  and  at  a 
house  in  Pall  Mall  held  a  long  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  I^ord  Somerset,  and  the  Count  of 
Westmoreland.  But  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing, 
and  served  but  to  show  the  more  conclusively  that 
his  hopes  were  illusive,  that  his  cause  was  lost.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  erratic  wanderings  Charles  Edward 
was  accompanied  by  a  person,  to  separate  him  from 
whom  his  friends  and  his  adherents  exerted  all  their 
influence,  but  without  avail.  Clementina  Wilkin¬ 
son  was  the  daughter  of  a  devoted  adherent  and 
god-daughter  of  the  Queen  Mother.  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  h.ad  met  her  in  Scotland,  a  young,  enthusias¬ 
tic,  and  beautiful  person,  and  had  become  deeply 
enamored.  Ills  love  wiis  ardently  reciprocated,  and 
after  his  miraculous  escape  from  Scotland,  Miss 
Wilkinson  at  once  joined  him  on  the  Continent, 
where  she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  household, 
bore  his  name,  and  in  a  word  assumed  the  position 
of  a  legitimate  wife.  The  recognition  of  her 
daughter,  many  years  later,  seems  to  intimate  that 
a  “  left-hand  ”  marriage,  so  customary  among  royal 
person.ages  .at  that  time,  had  been  contr.acted. 

At  Liege,  in  177.3,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  received  the  name  of  Charlotte  .Stuart,  and 
who,  later  in  life,  became,  with  admirable  devotion, 
the  solace  and  the  consolation  of  the  last  days  of  her 
father. 

The  friends  of  Charles  Edward  .and  all  his  parti¬ 
sans  deeply  deplored  this  situ.ation,  and  the  more  so 
that  the  beautiful  Clementina  failed  to  inspire  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
ller  sister  held  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  and  it  w.as  openly  affirmed  that  many 
of  the  plans  and  secrets  of  Charles  Edward  and  of 
his  friends  had  been  communicated  through  her  to 
the  English  government.  At  all  events,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Charles  Edward  had  become  odious  to  his 
party ;  and  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  its  agents,  Mr. 
Macnamara,  was  charged  with  the  painful  duty  of 
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expostulating  with  the  Prince,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  party  to  request  or  rather  to  require  the  removal 
of  this  person  from  his  household. 

This  injunction,  however  respectfully  intimated, 
fired  the  blood  of  the  royal  Stuart.  “  I  will  permit 
no  one,”  he  exclaimed,  “  to  interfere  in  my  personal 
afiairs ;  and  if  you  wish  to  profit  by  my  misfortunes 
in  order  to  make  a  law  for  me,  I  would  rather  for¬ 
ever  sacrifice  my  cause  than  make  the  least  sacrifice 
of  my  dignity.” 

Mr.  Macnamara,  upon  retiring  from  this  interview, 
could  not  repress  the  reproachful  exclamation, 
“What  crime  lias  your  family  committed,  which, 
from  age  to  a^e,  seems  to  draw  upon  its  members 
the  anger  of  Heaven  ?  ” 

A  few  years  later  this  rupture,  so  proudly  refused 
to  his  friends  and  to  his  cause,  was  accomplished  in 
a  manner  derogatory  to  the  dignity  for  which  he 
had  been  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice.  He  would 
not  remove  Miss  Wilkinson,  but  she  clandestinely 
deserted  him,  taking  her  young  daughter  with  her. 
She  went  directly  to  Paris,  where  Charles  Edward 
could  not  seek  her,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  France  lor  herself,  and  that  of  a  convent  for 
her  daughter. 

The  cause  of  this  rupture  remains  obscure.  Some 
asserted  that  misfortune  and  disappointment  had 
rendered  the  Prince  irritable  and  violent,  even  to 
the  ill-treatment  of  his  companion ;  others,  that  the 
mother,  anxious  to  withdraw  her  daughter  from  the 
unfortunate  influences  of  her  position,  wished  that 
she  should  pursue  her  education  in  a  convent,  but  to 
this  Charles  Edward  positively  refused  his  con¬ 
sent. 

This  desertion  was  a  cruel  blow  to  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward.  Blamed  by  his  friends  and  deprived  of  the 
caresses  of  his  daughter,  furious  but  powerless  and 
Bolitar)’,  he  now  gave  way,  more  and  more,  to  evil 
habits,  and  sought  oblivion  in  the  degrading  consola¬ 
tions  of  intemperance.  This  degradation  unfortu¬ 
nately  cannot  be  doubted.  Lorn  Stanly,  English 
ambassailor  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  states  in  his 
despatches  that  his  agents  inform  him  that  the  Pre¬ 
tender  commences  his  potations  early  in  the  day, 
and  at  night  is  carried  to  his  chamber  by  his  valets. 
His  father  and  his  brother  made  every  possible  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  better  sentiments,  but  without  avail,  and 
when,  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Rome,  he  retained  the  unfortunate  habits 
so  openly  that  many  of  his  zealous  adherents  were 
alienated  and  disgusted. 

In  the  year  1770  the  Court  of  Versailles  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment  the  intention  of  asserting  the 
claims  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to 
England,  and  invited  Charles  Edward  to  Paris.  The 
day  he  reached  Paris  a  confidential  interview  was 
arranged  for  midnight  at  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul,  to  meet  the  Duke  de  Bit^lie.  Both 
ministers  were  punctual  at  the  rendezvous,  but  the 
Prince  did  not  appear.  An  hour  passed,  and  they 
were  about  to  retire,  when  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
entering  the  court-yard  retained  them.  Charles 
Edward  entered  the  salon,  but  in  a  state  of  such 
complete  intoxication  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
fer  with  him,  or  even  to  continue  the  conversation. 
The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  indignant  and  disgusted,  and 
but  too  well  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  made 
of  such  an  instrument,  refused  a  second  interview, 
and  ordered  the  Prince  to  leave  Paris.  Who  could 
now  recognize  in  this  degraded  personage  the  young 
Prince  so  full  of  temerity  and  hardihood,  the  val¬ 
iant  captain  of  Preston  Pans,  the  heroic  fugitive  of 


the  Orkneys,  whose  name  is  associated  with  so  many 
of  the  poetic  legends  of  Scotland  ? 

This  was  the  personage  to  whom  Louis  XV.  now 
offereil  a  young  and  beautiful  bride  and  a  large  an¬ 
nuity. 

The  policy  of  France,  ever  anxious  to  weaken 
England,  required  that  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  Jacobin  party,  so  restless  and  adventurous, 
should  be  held  together  both  in  England  aud  on  the 
Continent,  as  a  constant  menace  to  the  tranquillity 
of  England.  Charles  Edward  had  lost  the  esteem 
and  the  confidence  of  his  adherents,  and  tlie  Court 
of  Versailles  deemed  it  prudent  to  offer  to  this  party 
the  rallying  hope  of  a  more  worthy  successor,  and 
by  his  marriage  remove  the  fear  of  a  final  e-xtinction 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  iMncess  of  Stolberg,  whom  Tx)uis  XV.  had 
selected  to  be  the  bride  of  this  unworthy  Prince  of 
fifty-one  years,  had  not  yet  reached  her  nineteenth 
birthday.  liOuise  IMaximilane  Caroline  Emanuel, 
Princess  of  Stolberg,  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family  of  Thiiringe.  Her  father,  a  general  of  the 
army  of  Austria,  had  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Leu- 
then,  while  defending  the  rights  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa;  and  her  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Hornes,  boasted  a  descent  from  Robert  Bnico. 

The  Empress  did  not  forget  the  widow  and  the 
four  daughter  of  her  esteemed  general.  She  ac¬ 
corded  a  pension  to  the  widow,  and  promised  to 
secure  the  futtire  establishment  of  the  daughters, 
who  were  still  (piite  young. 

In  the  Flemish  provinces  of  Austria  there  existed 
rich  abl)eys,  amply  endowed,  whose  dignities  were 
reserved  for  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  emjjire. 
The  lady  abbesses  and  lady  superiors  were  selected 
from  royal  families,  and,  to  obtain  the  title  of  Can- 
oness,  eight  quarterings  of  noble  ancestry  were 
strictly  required.  These  canonesses  did  not  renounce 
the  world  and  its  temptations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  this  singtdar  alliance  with  the  Church,  secured  the 
more  surely  the  distinction  and  all  the  advantages  of 
a  privilegetl  and  aristocratic  race.  They  were  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Empress, 
who,  by  giving  a  liberal  dowry,  encouraged  their 
marriage,  and  thus  made  place  for  younger  proteges. 

The  three  elder  sisters  of  the  Princes.s  Louise  h.ad 
been  named  Canoness  in  succession,  and  had  made 
brilliant  marriages.  Their  mother  now  obtained 
this  privilege  for  her  youngest  daughter,  who,  after 
having  received  a  careful  education  in  a  convent, 
had  been  named  Canoness  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vau- 
dm,  of  which  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  was  the 
Lady  Abbess. 

The  young  Canoness,  although  German  by  birth 
and  by  education,  soon  attracted  attention  by  her 
amiable  disposition  and  Iw  her  vivacity  and  ready 
wit,  more  French  th.an  (^rman.  Carefully  edu¬ 
cated,  but  in  no  wise  pedantic,  passionate  in  her 
admiration  of  the  fine  arts,  without  a  tinge  of  pre¬ 
tension,  she  seemed  formed  for  an  elevated  ])osition 
by  her  intelligence,  her  cultivated  taste,  and  by 
beauty  of  person  and  graceful  bearing. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  young  princess 
knew  aught  of  Charles  Edward  save  the  story  of 
the  heroic  period  of  1 745.  It  was  the  hand  of  the 
hero  of  her  imagination  which  was  offered  her,  and 
a  crown,  which,  ^though  fallen,  was  still  surrounded 
with  all  the  halo  of  divine  right,  and  might,  as  she 
fondly  imagined,  be  placed  at  any  moment  upon  her 
brow  by  the  hardy  courage  of  the  Prince.  We  do 
not  learn  that  Charles  Edward  visited  his  bride,  for 
the  negotiation  of  this  marriage  was  conducted  with 
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(Treat  secrecy.  The  mother  of  the  young  princess, 
somewhat  ungenerously,  did  not  seek  the  advice  or 
the  permission  of  her  protectress  and  sovereign, 
fearin"  that  the  Empress  might  refuse  her  consent 
to  a  niarrlagc  which  could  but  offend  and  irritate 
the  government  of  England. 

The  Duke  of  Fitzjames  had  been  chai^d  with 
full  powers  to  sign  the  marriage  contract  in  the 
name  of  Charles  Edward ;  and  when  this  necessary 
formality  had  been  accomplished,  the  Princess  Lou¬ 
ise,  accompanietl  by  her  mother,  proceeded  to  Italy, 
by  the  way  of  Venice.  The  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  ap|>ointed  to  take  place  in  Lorettc,  but  unc.K- 
pected  obstacles  occurred,  and  the  invitation  of  the 
Smily  Compagnoni  Maiifochi,  who  offered  their  pal¬ 
ace,  was  accepted.  AVhen  Charles  Edward  learned 
of  their  arrival  at  Ancona,  he  sent  one  of  his  devoted 
friends,  Lonl  Carlyle,  to  conduct  them  to  the  palace, 
and  hastened  forward  to  meet  bis  bride. 

On  the  17th  May,  1772,  the  marriage  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  chapel  of  the  paliice  by  the  Bishop  of 
Mercerata  and  Tolintino,  in  the  presence  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Bishop  of  York  and  of  a  few  witnesses. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Charles  Edward  omitted  none 
of  his  titles,  and  the  prematurely  old  man,  who  with 
pain  and  dilKculty  kneeled  upon  the  velvet  cushions 
near  his  young  bride,  resplendent  in  grace  and 
beauty,  was  Cliarles  III.,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
King  .of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Ireland  !  He 
even  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  bearing  on  the 
one  side  an  elfigy  of  himself,  encircled  by  his  titles, 
and  on  the  otlier  that  of  his  bride,  now  Queen  of 
England. 

Two  days  later,  the  dethroneil  royal  bride  and 
bridegroom  entered  Home  in  regal  pomp  and  state. 
Four  couriers  in  royal  livery  gallo^ied  in  advance 
of  five  equipages,  each  drawn  by  si.\  horses.  The 
first  was  occupied  by  Charles  Edward  and  bis  bride, 
the  two  following  by  his  household.  The  Cartlinal 
Duke  of  York  and  his  household  occupied  two 
other  carriages. 

An  immense  crowd  of  the  idle  and  curious  popu¬ 
lation  of  Rome  witnessed  this  triumphal  entrance, 
which  gratified  the  puerile  vanity  of  the  Pretender, 
and  proclaimed  his  hollow  pretensions,  —  pretensions 
which  were  not  acknowledged  even  in  Rome.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  was 
ceremoniously  notified  of  the  arrival  of  their  Majes¬ 
ties,  the  King  and  Queen  of  England.  The  wise  and 
cautious  Clement  XIV.,  then  seated  on  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  permitted  this  great  event  to  jiass  un¬ 
noticed.  Ills  predecessor,  as  we  have  alreaily  men¬ 
tioned,  had  acknowledged  James  III.,  the  father  of 
Charles  Edward,  and  had  caused  royal  honors  to  be 
rendered  him.  His  palace,  place  of  the  Holy  Ajios- 
tles,  had  been  guarded  by  Papal  troojis.  Sentinels 
had  been  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  had  escorted  his  carriage.  But  now  there 
was  no  longer  a  king  of  England  in  Rome.  The 
sentinels  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  royal  escort 
was  refused  to  Charles  Edward,  who  became  simply 
Charles  Stuart,  —  or  if  he  preferred  it.  Count  of  Al- 
liany,  a  title  be  had  assumed  when  travelling  in¬ 
cognito. 

The  Roman  populace  did  not  refuse  the  title  of 
Queen  to  his  beautiful  bride.  She  w.as  familiarly 
called  the  Queen  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  name  of 
the  srjuare  in  which  she  resided,  the  Place  of  the 
Holy  Apostles.  She  is  better  known,  however,  as 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  —  a  title  which  she  retained 
during  her  life. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 
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BOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SEVEUING  OP  TUB  HAIR. 

The  storm  which  had  swept  unheeded  over  the 
heads  bent  over  the  gaming-tables  at  the  Kursaal 
that  wild  autumn  night,  was  h.ardly  wilder  and 
fiercer  than  the  tempest  in  Stewart  Routh’s  soul,  as 
he,  making  one  of  the  number  of  the  gamblers, 
played  with  a  ipiite  unaccustomed  recklessnc’ss,  and 
won  with  surprising  seiiuence.  This  was  earlier  in 
the  night,  when  the  powers  of  the  air  were  only 
marshalling  their  forces,  and  the  elemental  war  had 
not  c.xtended  beyond  the  skirmishing  stage.  Many 
times  he  looked  impatiently  round,  even  while  the 
ball  was  rolling,  as  if  expecting  to  see  some  one,  who 
still  did  not  appear;  then  he  would  turn  again  to 
the  green  board,  again  stake  and  win,  and  resume 
his  watch.  At  length  a  touch  on  his  elbow  caused 
him  to  look  round  in  a  contrary  direction,  where  he 
saw  a  man  standing,  who  immediately  handed  him 
a  note  and  went  away.  Then  Routh  smiled,  read 
the  words  the  note  contained,  smiled  again,  swept 
lip  the  money  which  lay  before  him,  and  left  the 
room.  The  battle  had  fairly  begun  as  he  stepped 
out  from  the  shelter  of  the  portico,  and,  buttoning 
liis  coat  tightly  across  his  chest,  and  pulling  his  hat 
down  to  his  eyebrows,  set  himself,  with  bent  head, 
against  the  storm.  His  way  led  him  past  his  own 
loilgings,  and  as  he  took  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  he  saw,  indistinctly,  Harriet’s  figure,  as  she 
sat  close  beside  the  window,  her  head  against  the 
panes.  Something  dreary  and  forsaken  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  window,  with  its  flimsy  curtains  wide 
apart,  the  indistinct  form  close  against  the  glass,  no 
light  within  the  room,  made  Routh  shiver  impii- 
tiehtly  as  he  looked  at  it ;  and  just  then  the  light  in 
the  street  flickered  and  swerved  violently  under  the 
inihienec  of  a  sudden  blast,  which  drove  a  sharp 
c.ascade  of  r.ain  rattling  against  the  window. 

“  Moping  there  in  the  dark,”  said  Routh,  with  an 
oath,  “  and  making  things  a  hundred  times  worse, 
with  her  cui'sed  whining  and  temper.” 

The  .Schwarzchihl  mansion  was  near,  and  he  was 
soon  removed  as  far  I’rom  all  ai^iociations  with  dis¬ 
comfort  and  dreariness  as  brilliant  light,  a  blazing 
fire  of  oilorous  wood  burning  in  a  iixmi  too  large  to 
be  overheated  by  it,  luxurious  surroundings,  and 
pleasant  expectation  could  remove  him  from  such 
discordant  realities.  Presently  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bem- 
bridge  made  her  appearance.  The  room  was  a 
long  one,  and  she  entered  by  a  door  which  faced 
the  chimney  where  he  was  standing.  Much  as  he 
had  admired  her,  irresistibly  as  her  beauty  had  cap¬ 
tivated  him  with  its  ordinary  charm  of  recklessness 
and  lustre,  with  its  rare,  far-between  moments  of 
softness  and  grace,  he  had  never  really  understood 
until  now  how  beautiful  she  was.  For  there  was  a 
mingling  of  both  moods  upon  her  as  she  came  to-_ 
wards  him,  her  amber  silk  dress,  with  the  accus¬ 
tomed  drapery  of  superb  black  lace  falling  round 
her,  and  sweeping  the  ground  in  folds  such  as  sure¬ 
ly  no  other  mere  gown,  made  by  mundane  milliner, 
had  ever  accomplished.  Rich  purple  amethysts 
were  on  her  neck  and  on  her  wrists,  and  gleamed 
on  the  comb  which  held  the  coils  of  her  hair. 
Wax-lights  in  profusion  shed  their  softened  light 
upon  her,  upon  the  cream  and  rose  tints  of  her 
brow  and  cheeks,  upon  the  scarlet  of  her  lips,  upon 
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the  marvellous  darkness  of  her  eyes ;  and  the  capri¬ 
cious  blaze  from  the  burning  logs  shot  quivering 
streaks  of  light  among  the  folds  of  her  dress,  glan¬ 
cing  over  the  jewels  she  wore,  and  playing  redly  on 
the  band  which  she  held  out,  while  yet  some  steps 
divided  her  from  Routh,  gazing  at  her  in  absorbed, 
almost  amazed  admiration. 

“  How  tired  and  pale  you  look,”  she  said,  as  he 
took  the  proH'ered  hand,  and  she  allowed  him  to 
hold  it.  The  words  were  slowly  spoken,  in  the 
tone  of  solicitude  for  him,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  weapons  in  a  beautiful  woman’s  armory. 
“  Sit  there,”  she  went  on,  drawing  her  hand  gently 
from  his  hold  and  indicating  a  seat,  while  she  settled 
herself  into  the  recesses  of  a  huge  German  sofa. 
“  How  could  you  imagine  I  would  go  to  the  Kursaal 
to-night V  Just  listen!”  She  held  her  hand  up; 
a  cloud  of  filmy  lace  fell  back  from  the  beautiful 
round  white  arm.  Then  she  dropped  the  hand 
slowly,  and  waited  fur  him  to  speak.  He  sfKtke 
with  strange  difficulty ;  the  spell  of  the  power  of 
her  beauty  was  upon  him.  This  was  not  what  he 
had  intended.  He  had  meant  to  conquer,  not  to 
be  conquered,  —  to  sway,  not  to  be  ruled. 

“  I  thought,”  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  “  you  would 
have  come,  because  —  I  —  I  did  not  know  you  would 
allow  me  the  happiness  of  coming  here.” 

“  Did  you  not  V  I  think  you  don’t  understand 
me  yet  I  wished  to  sec  yon,  you  know,  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  go  out  this  evening.  It  is  quite  simple, 
is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  It  is  indeed,  for  such  a  woman  as  you.” 

She  laughed.  “  Is  not  that  rather  an  .awkward 
speech,  —  rather  an  equivocal  compliment?  How 
posed  you  look  !  ”  She  laughed  again.  Routh  felt 
unspeakably  embarrassed ;  he  had  a  sense  of  being 
at  a  disadvantage,  which  was  unpleasant.  She  saw 
it,  and  said,  — 

“  What  a  temper  you  have !  You ’d  be  rather 
hard  to  please,  I  fancy,  if  one  were  in  any  sense 
bound  to  try.” 

“  Don’t  jest  with  me,”  said  Routh,  suddenly  and 
sternly,  and  he  rolled  his  chair  deliberately  near  her 
as  he  spoke.  “  You  did  not  allow  me,  you  did  not 
invite  me  to  come  here  to-night ;  you  did  not  do  this, 
which  seems  so  ‘  simple  ’  to  you,  because  you  ai-e  as 
much  braver  than  every  other  woman,  .as  you  are 
more  beautiful,” —  he  looked  into  her  dark  eyes,  and 
their  lids  did  not  droop,  —  “  only  to  jest  with  me, 
only  to  trifle  with  me,  as  you  tride  with  others.  You 
are  a  wonderfully  puzzling  woman,  I  acknowledge; 
no  woman  ever  so  puzzled  me  before. 

“  Each  time  I  see  you,  there  is  something  differ¬ 
ent,  something  new  in  your  manner,  and  each  time 
it  is  as  though  I  had  to  bep;in  all  over  again  ;  as  if  I 
had  not  told  you  that  I  love  you,  as  if  you  had  not 
listened  and  confessed  tlnat  you  know  it.  Why 
have  you  sent  for  me  ?  You  dismissed  me  yester¬ 
day  with  something  which  you  tried  to  make  look 
and  sound  like  anger,  —  ineffectually,  for  you  were 
not  angry.  And  I  was  prepared  for  the  same  line 
of  tactics  to-day.  Well,  you  send  for  me.  I  am 
here.  You  come  to  me  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful,” — he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
and  she  grew  pale  under  the  fixed  fire  of  his  eyes, 
—  “  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  I  have  ever  seen 
you ;  and  in  your  eyes  and  in  your  smile  there  is 
what  I  have  never  seen  in  them ;  and  yet  you  meet 
me  with  mere  jesting  words.  Now,  this  you  do  not 
mean ;  what  is  it  that  yon  do  mean  ?  ” 

He  rose,  and  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece, 
kmking  down  upon  her  bent  head,  with  the  light 


shining  on  the  jewels  in  her  hair.  She  did  not 
speak. 

“What  is  it  that  you  do  mean?”  he  repeated. 
She  had  laid  one  arm  along  the  cushioned  side  of 
the  sofa,  the  side  near  him.  lie  clasped  it,  above  the 
wrist,  impressively,  not  caressingly,  and  at  the 
touch,  the  wonls  he  had  spoken  to  her  before 
“  Would  you  not  be  afraid  of  a  man  who  loved  you 
with  all  the  passion  of  his  heart?  ”  recurred  to  her, 
and  she  felt  that  so  this  man  loved  her,  and  that 
she  was  afraid  of  him. 

“I  dare  say  many  others  have  loved  you,  and 
told  you  so,”  he  continued,  “  and  I  don’t  ask  vou 
how  you  received  their  professions.  1  know  'the 
world  too  well,  and  what  it  brings  to  men  and 
women,  for  any  such  folly.  That  is  of  the  jiast.  The 
pre.«ent  is  ours.  I  ask  you  why  you  have  brought 
me  here?  A  woman  who  resents  such  words  as 
those  I  have  spoken  to  you  before  now,  does  not 
give  a  man  the  chance  of  repeating  them.  You 
have  not  sent  for  me  to  tell  me  that  you  are  in- 
sulU‘d  and  outraged,  to  talk  the  cant  of  a  hypocrit¬ 
ical  society  to  me.  I  should  not  love  you,  beauti¬ 
ful  .08  you  arc,  if  you  were  such  a  fool.”  He  saw 
that  his  audacity  was  not  without  its  charm  for  her ; 
her  head  was  raised  now,  and  her  dark  eyes,  look¬ 
ing  up,  met  his  looking  down,  as  she  listened,  with 
parted  lips  and  deep-<lrawn  breath. 

“  Be  sure  of  thi.s,”  he  said,  “  no  man  has .  ever 
loved  you  as  I  love  you,  or  been  willing  to  stake  so 
much  upon  your  love.”  'rhe  sinister  truth  which 
lurked  in  these  wonls  lent  the  sinister  e.xprcssion  to 
his  face  again  for  a  moment  which  she  had  some¬ 
times  seen  in  it.  “  How  much  I  st.oke  upon  it  you 
will  never  know.  So  be  it.  I  am  ready,  I  am  will¬ 
ing.  You  see  I  am  giving  you  time.  I  am  not 
hurrying  you  into  rash  speech.  I  dare  say  you 
were  not  at  all  prepanal  tor  this  when  you  and  1 
met,  and  you  took  the  initiative  in  what  you  in¬ 
tended  to  be  an  onlinary  watering-place  flirtation, 
—  while  you  were  waiting  for  Arthur  Felton,  per¬ 
haps  ?  ”  he  said,  savagely,  for,  as  he  went  on,  the 
savage  nature  of  the  man  was  rising  within  him, 
and  for  all  that  his  grasp  was  on  her  soft  white  .arm, 
and  his  gaze  was  searching  the  depths  of  her  dark 
eyes,  he  was  speaking  rather  to  himself  than  to  her; 
rather  to  the  unchained  devil  within,  than  to  the 
beautiful  fatality  before  him. 

“Tt  is  possible  you  had  some  such  notion,”  he  said. 
“  I  don’t  ask  you  to  acknowledge  it,  for  if  so,  you 
have  abandoned  it.”  He  stooped  lower,  his  eyes 
looked  closiir  into  hers.  She  shrank  back,  and  cov¬ 
ered  her  face  with  her  disengaged  hand.  “  Yes,” 
he  went  on,  in  a  gentler  tone,  “  I  know  you  soon 
discovered  that  I  am  not  made  for  make-believes ; 
and  now,  —  now  that  you  have  sent  for  me,  and  I 
am  here,  what  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  You  cannot 
make  me  the  pastime  of  an  hour;  you  cannot  shake 
off  the  hold  which  such  love  as  mine  lays  upon  your 
life, —  would  still  lay  upon  it  were  you  a  feebler 
woman  than  yon  are.  What  then  ?  Are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  take  the  wine  of  life,  or  arc  you  going  to  con¬ 
tent  yourself  with  the  vapid  draughts  you  have 
hitherto  drank  ?  You  must  tell  me,  and  tell  me  to¬ 
night,  what  it  is  you  mean ;  for  a  crisis  in  my  life 
has  come,  and  I  must  know,  without  p.altering  or 
delay,  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with.” 

He  lifted  his  hand  from  her  arm,  and,  standing 
directly  before  her,  bade  her  look  up  and  speak  to 
him.  She  did  not  move.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a 
velvet  footstool  before  her  sofa,  and  drew  her  hands 
away  from  before  her  face.  There  were  signs  of 
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agitation  on  it,  and  he  read  them,  not  quite  correct-  “  Going 
Ir  perhaps,  but  to  his  own  satisfaction.  amazeinen 

^  “  Listen  to  me,”  he  said,  in  the  gentlest  tones  “  Just  w 
within  the  compass  of  his  voice.  “  I  have  a  right  and  resum' 

_ have  I  not  ?  —  to  ask  you,  to  know  what  is  your  he  releaset 

meaning  towards  me?  What  did  you  bring  me  passion, — 
here  for  ?  UememlHsr  the  words  I  have  spoken  to  tiuite  so  bi 
you,  not  once  only,  or  twice  ;  i-emember  the  story  I  should  not 
told  you  on  the  balcony  yonder ;  remember  the  thing,  but 
tone  you  have  occasionally  adopted  in  all  yotir  make  an  e 
levity,  and  then  do  not  attempt  to  deny  my  right  to  Kouth’s 
speak  as  I  am  B{>caking,  and  to  demand  your  with  a  lool 
answer.”  which  Mrs 

“  You  —  you  found  me  alone  here  —  in  my  own  She  did  nc 
bouse  —  and  —  ”  “I  sent 

“  Absurd  1  ”  he  cried.  “  You  are  talking  non-  place ;  I  ’n 
sense,  and  you  know  it.  Did  you  not  intend  me  to  one  comes 
understand  that  I  should  find  you  .alone  ?  Did  your  Well,  I  kr 
note,  your  summons  (I  tore  it  up,  but  you  remember  that,  but  i 
the  wortls  as  well  as  I  do),  mean  anything  else  ?  or  Paris,  a 
Do  you  not  know  this  is  all  folly  ?  There  is  no  daily  curio 
need  to  play  with  me.  I  am  a  sure  prize,  or  victim,  “  You  ni 

which  you  j)lcase  ;  you  know  that  well  enough,  and  “  No,  I  < 

I  must  know  which  you  dn  please,  for  this  is,  as  I  or  the  mal 
said  before,  a  crisis  for  me.  Which  is  it  ?  ”  he  said,  of  alw.ays 
and  he  held  her  hands  more  tightly,  and  looked  the  same  ] 
at  her  with  a  p.ale  face.  “  Which  is  it  ?  Mere  only  a  par 
coquetry  —  a  dangerous  game  with  a  man  like  me,  Mr.  D.alla; 
I  warn  you  —  a  game  you  won’t  find  it  possible  to  choose  to  1 
play ;  or  —  or  the  deep,  deep  love  of  a  lifetime  —  —  and  — 
the  devotion  which  will  never  swerve  or  falter —  comes.” 
the  passion  which  will  blot  out  from  your  knowledge  Routh  si 
or  your  fears  everything  beyond  itself.”  “  You  k 

Weak,  imaginative,  without  principle,  easily  ruled  smile,  “  Ai 
by  strength,  though  a  despot  to  weakness,  the  woman  make  faces 
he  addressed  listened  to  him  like  one  in  a  dream,  more,  for  ] 
Not  until  afterwards  did  a  sense  of  being  tricked  yesterday, 
and  trapped  come  to  her.  Had  her  demeanor  perhaps  in 
towards  Kouth  really  implied  all  this  ?  Had  she  being  here 
yielded  to  the  rapacity  for  admiration,  to  the  thirst  with  me  if 
for  conquest,  which  had  always  dominated  in  her  with  horro 
nature,  once  too  often,  .and  far  too  completely  ?  on  the  whi 
This  was  precisely  what  she  had  done,  and  she  had  fire,  which 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  stronger  being  than  her-  “  so  I  am 
self.  In  a  blind,  vague,  groping  kind  of  way  she  him. 
felt  this,  and  felt  that  she  could  not  help  or  deliver  “  To  — 
herself,  and  felt  it  with  something  like  fear,  even  whisper, 
while  her  imagination  and  her  vanity  were  into.xi-  “  To  Lo: 
cated  by  the  mingling  of  defiance  and  pleading  in  at  him,  ani 
his  words,  in  his  tones,  and  in  his  looks.  it  over,  ani 

“  You  and  I,”  he  went  on,  “  would  say  to  others.  Still  qui 
would  say  to  e.ach  other  in  some  of  our  mootls,  or  ncr,  his  loo 
would  have  said  when  fimt  we  met,  that  no  such  an  air  of  r 
thing  as  this  all-sufiicing  love  exists,  but  each  of  us  ed  help  ha< 
knows  well  that  it  does,  and  may,  and  shall  be  ours  !  ter. 

This  is  what  /  mean.  Again  I  ask  you,  what  is 
your  meaning  in  all  this  ?  ”  There  w 

*•  I  don’t  know,”  she  replied,  releasing  her  hands,  passed  it  h 
and  rising,  lie  allowed  her  to  pass  him,  and  to  was  a  lamp 
walk  to  the  fireplace.  She  stooil  there,  her  radiant  and  went  I 
figure  glittering  In  tlie  lustre  of  the  fire  and  the  Harriet 
wax-lighfc'.  She  stood  there,  her  head  bent,  her  not  raise  o: 
hands  befoi*c  her,  the  fingers  interlaced.  AJlcr  a  was  sleep!) 
minute  Routh  followed  her  and  stood  before  her.  she  languii 
“  Then  you  will  not  answer  me,  —  you  will  not  “  H.ave  i 
tell  me  what  your  meaning  was  in  sending  for  me  riet  ?  ”  said 
to-night  ?  ”  There  was  tenderness  in  his  tone  now,  prudent  an 
and  the  slight  inflection  of  a  sense  of  injury  which  “  I  am 
rarely  fails  with  a  woman.  slightly  as  i 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  looking  up  full  at  him,  “  I  will  lay  upon  s 
tell  you.  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  1  think  of  looked  at  1 
going  away  1  ”  “  Don’t 


“  Going  away !  ”  cried  Routh,  in  unbounded 
amazement ;  “  going  away  1  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Just  what  I  say,”  she  replied,  recovering  herself, 
and  resuming  her  usual  tone  and  manner  as  soon  as 
he  released  her  from  the  spell  of  his  earnestness  and 
papion,  —  “I  am  going  away'.  I  don’t  treat  you 
tiuite  so  badly  as  you  try  to  make  out,  you  see,  or  I 
should  not  tell  you  about  it,  or  consult  you,  or  any¬ 
thing,  but  just  go,  —  go  right  away,  you  know,  and 
make  an  end  of  it” 

Routh’s  stern  face  flushed,  anil  then  darkened 
with  a  look  which  Harriet  had  learned  to  know,  but 
which  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  had  never  seen. 
She  did  not  see  it  now  and  continued, — 

“  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  this.  I  don’t  like  the 
place ;  I ’m  tired  of  it.  It ’s  too  small,  and  yet  every 
one  comes  here,  and  I ’m  talked  of.  Ah,  you  sneer ! 
Well,  I  know.  I  remember  all  I  have  said  about 
that,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  talked  of  in  London 
or  Paris,  and  quite  another  to  be  the  object  of  the 
daily  curiosity  and  the  malice  —  ” 

“  You  mean  the  envy,  don’t  you  ?  ”  said  Routh. 

“  No,  I  don’t,  I  mean  the  malice  ;  well,  the  envy, 
or  the  malice,  or  only  the  observation,  if  you  like, 
of  alw.ays  the  same  people,  whom  I  meet  in  always 
the  same  places.  That  is  a  jiart  of  my  reason,  but 
only  a  part.  I  don’t  like  Mr.  Felton,  I  don’t  like 
Mr.  Dalhcs ;  less  than  any  people  in  the  world  I 
choose  to  have  them  to  spy  and  overlook  me  ;  and 
—  and  —  I  don’t  want  to  be  here  when  that  man 
comes.” 

Routh  stood  before  her  quite  silent. 

“  You  know  —  you  remember,”  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  “  Arthur  Felton.  By  the  by,  you  need  not 
make  faces  about  my  we.aring  hb  photogr.aph  any 
more,  for  I  ’vc  lost  it,  —  lost  it  before  I  got  home 
yesterilay.  In  fact,  I  fancy  he  is  in  some  trouble,  — 
perhaps  in  some  disgrace,  —  and  I  have  no  fancy  for 
being  here  when  he  arrives,  to  have  him  tjuarrelling 
with  me  if  I  avoid  him,  and  his  father  reganling  me 
with  horror  if  I  don’t ;  so  —  ”  and  here  she  knelt 
on  the  white  rug  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the 
fire,  which  shone  reflected  in  her  upraised  eyes  — 
“so  I  am  going  to  —  ”  She  paused,  tantalizing 
him. 

“  To  —  ?  ”  he  repeated  after  her,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

“  To  London,”  she  said  ;  and  laughed  and  looked 
at  him,  and  rose.  “  Now  sit  down,  and  let  ns  talk 
it  over,  and  be  reasonable.” 

Still  quite  silent,  Routh  obeyetl  her.  His  man¬ 
ner,  his  look  was  changetl.  He  w.as  thoughtfiil ;  but 
an  air  of  relief  hail  come  upon  him,  .os  if  unexpect¬ 
ed  help  had  re.ached  him  from  an  unforeseen  ipi.ar- 
ter. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  window,  as  Routh 
passed  it  by,  returning  to  his  lodgings.  But  there 
was  a  lamp  in  the  hall,  at  which  be  lighted  a  candle, 
and  went  into  the  sitting-room. 

Harriet  was  still  sitting  by  the  window  ;  she  did 
not  raise  or  turn  her  head,  and  Routh  thought  she 
was  sleeping.  He  went  up  close  to  her,  and  then 
she  languidly  opened  her  eyes  and  rose. 

“  H.ave  you  fallen  asleep  here,  in  the  dark,  Har¬ 
riet  ?  ”  said  Routh,  “  and  without  a  fire  !  How  im¬ 
prudent  and  unnecessary.” 

“  I  am  not  cold,”  she  said ;  but  she  shivered 
slightly  as  she  spoke.  Routh  took  up  a  shawl  which 
lay  upon  a  chair  and  wrapped  it  round  her.  She 
looked  at  him,  quietly  but  sharply. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid ;  I  am  all  right  to-night,  Harr>’,” 
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he  said.  I ’ve  won  a  lot  of  money  at  the  tables, 
and  I ’ve  been  thinking  over  what  wo  were  saying 
this  morning  —  ”  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  with  some  constraint  in  his  voice  :  “  I  think 
you  are  right  so  far,  that  the  sooner  we  get  away 
from  this  the  better.  I  will  consider  the  rest  of  the 
matter  when  we  get  to  Ix>ndon.” 

Harriet  looked  at  him  still,  closely  and  sharply, 
but  she  said  nothing. 

“  You  are  too  tired  to  talk  about  anything  to¬ 
night,  Harry,  I  see,”  said  Routh,  with  good-humor 
which  did  not  sit  on  him  very  naturally,  “  so  we  will 
not  talk.  But  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  be 
ready  to  start  in  the  morning  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Harriet,  quietly,  and  without  showing 
the  least  surprise  by  voice  or  countenance,  “  I  will 
have  everything  ready.” 

Homburg  von  der  Hdhc  was  graced  for  only  a 
few  days  longer  by  the  beautiful  American.  Her 
pony-carriage  and  the  gray  ponies,  the  French 
groom,  the  luxurious  wrappings,  the  splendid  vision 
of  satin,  and  lace,  and  jewels,  all  disappeared,  and 
the  Schwarzchild  mansion  was  for  a  while  desolate, 
until  again  occupied  by  the  numerous  progeny  of  a 
rich  and  rusty  Queen’s  counsel. 

It  was  understood  that  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge 
had  returned  to  Paris.  “  Every  season  is  the  right 
season  for  Paris  with  those  Americans,”  said  a  con¬ 
temptuous  Briton,  who  secretly  held  himself  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  handsome 
widow,  who  had  never  appeared  more  than  eon- 
scious  of  his  existence,  certainly  not  interested  in 
the  fact ;  “  it  draws  them  like  a  loadstone.” 

“  She  has  evidently  heard  nothing  of  Arthur,” 
said  Mr.  Felton  to  his  nephew,  “  or  she  would  have 
sent  us  word.”  He  spoke  timidly,  and  looked  at 
George  with  anxious  eyes.  George  looked  undis- 
guisedly  serious  and  troubled. 

“I  wish’ your  letters  had  arrived,  uncle,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  begin  to  fear  we  shall  not  see  Arthur 
here ;  and  —  and  to  be  sorry  that  so  much  time  has 
been  lost.” 

A  week  later,  George  Dallas  wrote  to  Harriet 
Routh  from  Paris,  as  follows :  — 

HoTKi,  i)u  Louvre,  P.vris,  October  — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Routh,  —  I  am  here  with  my  uncle 
My  mother  and  Mr.  Carruthers  are  travelling  more 
slowly.  We  are  all  to  meet  in  London.  Mean¬ 
time,  a  eircumstance  has  occurred  which  may  prove 
of  great,  and  must  be  of  some  importance  to  Mr. 
Felton  and  to  myself.  I  am  compelled  to  ask  your 
assistance,  which  I  know  you  will  give  me  with  all 
your  accustomed  readiness  and  kindness. 

Accompanied  by  my  uncle,  I  went  this  morning 
to  a  jeweller’s  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pai.x  to  order 
the  bracelet  you  know  of  to  be  re-made  for  my 
mother.  I  had  not  previously  undone  the  packet 
containing  the  gold  band  and  the  turquoises,  which 
you  sealed  up  and  kept  in  your  desk  for  me,  since 
the  day  you  gave  it  to  me  at  Homburg.  The  things 
were  wrapped  up  in  letter-paper,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber.  I  opened  the  packet  on  the  counter  of  the 
jeweller’s  shop,  shook  the  turquoises  into  a  box  he 
handed  me  for  the  purpose,  and  was  holding  up 
the  gold  b.ind  for  him  to  examine,  when  my  uncle, 
who  was  looking  at  the  paper  I  had  laid  down,  sud¬ 
denly  called  to  me,  and  pointing  to  some  writing  on 
it  —  mere  memoranda,  apparently,  of  articles  to  be 
purchased  (I  enclose  a  correct  copy)  —  e.xclaimed, 
“  That  is  Arthur’s  writing !  ”  I  saw  at  once  that  it 


was  his  writing,  and  determined  to  apply  to  you  in 
the  first  place  for  information  on  the  matter.  It  ig 
now  clear  that  my  cousin  has  passed  under  another 
name  than  his  own,  and  that  Routh  and  perhaps 
you  have  known  him.  There  is  a  date,  too,  upon 
the  paper,  —  10th  of  April  of  this  year.  You  took 
the  paper  out  of  the  lower  division  of  your  desk. 
You  may  be  able  to  tell  us  all  that  we  have  so  long 
been  anxious  to  know,  at  once.  Pray  answer  tS 
without  delay.  I  think  it  best  not  to  write  to 
Routh,  because  my  uncle  and  he  are  almost 
strangers,  and  also,  dear  Mrs.  Routh,  because  it 
comes  naturally  to  me  to  address  myself  to  you. 
How  strange  that  all  this  time  you  and  Routh 
should  have  known  Arthur,  and  I,  living  in  inti¬ 
macy  with  you  both,  should  have  been  in  a  manner 
seeking  him !  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
tell  us  everything  without  an  hour’s  delay ;  but,  in 
any  case,  we  shall  be  in  London  in  a  week,  and 
shall  have  Arthur’s  portrait  to  show  you.  I  am  sure 
this  letter  is  very  ill  expressed,  but  I  am  still  be¬ 
wildered  at  the  strangeness  of  the  occurrence. 
Write  at  once.  My  room  is  No.  80. 

Always  yours  afiectionately, 

Gkorge  Dallas. 

P.  S.  The  jeweller  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  is  a 
jewel  among  his  tribe.  He  undertakes  to  replace 
the  diamonds,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  —  to  be 
sure,  it ’s  only  a  little  way  —  with  stones  just  as  fine 

as  those  I  sold  at  A - for  a  third  less  than  the 

money  his  Hebrew  Dutch  confrere  gave  me.  I  had  [ 
a  mind  to  tell  him  the  value  of  the  original  dia-  | 
monds,  but  I  did  n’t,  — the  honestest  of  jewellers  is  \ 
only  human,  and  it  might  tempt  him  to  raise  the  ! 
price  and  not  the  value.  But  1  think  he  recognized  ! 
a  m.aster-mind  in  my  uncle.  j 

[To  be  continued.] 


“OZONE.” 

[Tranalutcd  for  Etesv  Satchdat  from  the  Uausblalter.]  j! 

If  any  one  of  our  readers  should  ever  stand  in  | 
need  for  after-dinner  conversation,  of  a  subject  of  i 
mysterious  character  and  imposing  name,  we  can  > 
conscientiously  recommend  to  his  attention  the  sub-  j 
stance  whose  sonorous  name  of  two  syllables  stands  | 
at  the  head  of  this  brief  article.  We  can  safely  pre-  | 
sume  that  it  will  possess  for  him  the  charm  of  nov-  | 
elty,  inasmuch  as  probably  not  more  than  one  out 
of  ten  of  our  readers,  otherwise  so  well  informed, 
has  ever  heard,  and  perhaps  hanlly  one  out  of  a 
hundred  has  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  I 
word.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  subject  is  not  a  new  | 
one ;  the  thing  is  as  old  as  the  air  we  breathe,  although  j 
its  existence  was  discovered  only  about  twenty-five  ! 
years  since.  In  order,  however^  that  we  may  not  ji 
be  taken  to  task  for  recommending  a  topic  of  con-  | 
versation  without  affording  the  means  of  making  it  j 
available,  we  propose  to  set  forth  a  few  facts  and  j 
experiments,  which  we  trust  will  not  prove  so  oh-  | 
scure  and  incomprehensible  as  our  pretentious  title 
might  lead  to  suppose. 

tVhoever  has  happened  during  a  thunder-storm 
to  be  in  the  proximity  of  an  object  which  has  been 
struck  by  lightning,  or  who  has  been  present  at  any 
electrical  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  may  have 
perceived  in  the  air  a  eertain  peculiar  pungent  odor, 
which  to  ordinary  nasal  organs  has  something  of  a 
sulphurous  or  phosphoric  character.  This  smell  was 
for  the  first  time  in  1840  subjected  to  an  experi¬ 
mental  examination  by  the  chemist  Schonbein.  He 
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looked  for  the  cause  of  the  odor,  and  discovered  that  length 
it  proceeded  from  a  gaseous  elementar^r  substance  of  colo 
to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  was  set  scale, 
at  liberty  by  the  action  of  the  electricity.  On  ac-  the  air 
count  of  its  peculiar  smell,  he  called  this  “  Ozone,”  to  its  ii 
from  the  Oreek  word  which  means  “  to  smell.”  numbe 
Since  this  discovery  ozone  has  been  subjected  to  measui 
repeated  e.xperiiuents  and  analyses,  and  its  nature  but  is 
and  composition  have  been  e.xplained  by  various  month 
theories.  Some  s.avants  maintain  that  it  is  nut  an  times  c 
elementary  sub‘ i,  i.je,  but  only  electrified  oxygen,  versal 
the  formation  o  ‘  which  they  c.xplain  by  the  hyiioth-  minimi 
esis,  that  ia  oruinary  o.xygen  the  atoms  arc  united  presem 
in  grouiis  which,  by  electricity  or  the  action  of  cer-  One  fii 
tain  other  substances,  are  separated  into  isolated  of  the 
atoms,  whereby  the  chemical  activity  of  the  oxygen  in  valli 
is  increased.  Tlie  solution  of  these  ipiestions  we  may  is  foun 
well  leave  to  natural  idiilosophers  and  chemists,  and  exists 
content  ourselvc.s  with  the  fact  that,  whether  it  be  a  Southc 
projier  elementary  substance,  or  only  a  modified  con-  those  1' 
dition  of  a  long-known  constituent  part  of  our  atmos-  of  it  is 
phcrc,  ozone  jdays  a  very  important  part  in  the  cumsta 
economy  of  nature.  It  possesses,  namely,  the  jiower  is  the  i 
of  oxidizing  bodies,  njion  which  ordinary  oxygen  Whe 
has  no  effect,  and  in  this  power  lies  the  secret  of  the  have  hi 
beneficial  influence  which  its  presence  has  upon  the  where 
atmosphere.  In  certain  localities,  esjieciidly  in  cholera 
thickly  populated  districts,  crowded  cities,  or  low-  disease* 
lands,  one  sometimes  perceives  in  the  air  the  ei  olu-  appear 
tion  of  noxious  vapors,  arising  from  organic  matter  a  distiii 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  or  decay.  If  comprt 
such  an  atmosphere  as  this  be  condensed,  there  sep-  rc-ults 
arates  from  it  a  corrupt  ipiiinal  or  vegetable  material  tells  us 
of  so  jwisonous  a  nature,  that  even  a  very  minute  s|iokcn 
quantity  administered  to  a  healthy,  vigorous  animal,  lower 
will  cause  death,  attended  with  ail  the  symjitoms  of  noxiou; 
a  virulent  fever.  This  poisonous  substance,  com-  they  a 
posed  in  part  of  the  secretions  of  the  lungs  and  skin,  that,  in 
owes  its  deadly  effects  to  a  union  of  oxygen  and  imal  ai 
carbon  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  oxidation,  in  devcloi 
Older  to  render  which  innocuous  an  agent  is  needed  feel  cla 
which  is  a  more  jxiwerful  oxidizer  than  sim])'c  oxy-  ical  po 
gen.  This  jiart  is  jihiycd  by  ozone,  and  througli  pressed 
the  presence  or  absence  of  this  agent  in  the  atmos-  ajipear; 
phere  the  healthy  or  insalubrious  condition  of  the  If  this 
air  is  detennined.  fevers  s 

The  power  of  oxidation  possessed  bj-  ozone  af-  ly  p.ass 
fords  a  valuable  means  by  which  the  amount  of  this  fatal  ef 
substance  pi  csent  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  ascer-  mosphe 
tained  and  measured.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  surenar 
necessary  to  expose  to  its  influence  a  substance,  in  the  1 
the  oxidation  of  which  by  means  of  ozone  is  per-  very  h 
ccptible  to  the  eye.  Meteorologists,  for  this  end,  takes  p 
make  use  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  cotton-wool  which  and  im 
has  been  soaked  in  a  .solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  by  a  so 
mixed  with  starch.  If  a  strip  of  the  paper  so  treat-  rain  fal 
eJ  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ozone,  the  mix-  the  tin 
turc  with  which  it  is  saturated  undergoes  decompo-  paper  1 
sition,  and  the  iodine  separating  itself  from  the  abatem 
potassium  affects  the  starch,  whereby  a  brown  or  The 
purple  color  is  imparted  to  the  paper.  If  there  be  stantiat 
no  ozone  jiresent  in  the  atmosphere,  no  change  1853,  tl 
takes  place,  but  the  paper  remains  white,  as  before,  stagnar 
Meteorologists  have  devised  a  scale  of  colors,  which  ing,  du; 
shows  the  gradual  transitions  from  white,  the  sym-  sunk  ti 
hoi  of  an  entire  absence  of  ozone,  to  deep  brown,  cholera 
which  denotes  an  air  strongly  impregnated  with  twenty 
ozone.  The  gradations  lying  between  these  two  degree 
extremes  are  usually  divided  into  eight  shades  of  Septem 
gradually  deepening  color,  which  are  designated  the  poi 
by  the  corresponding  numbers.  If  then  a  strip  of  conimui 
this  paper  almvc  described  be  hung  for  a  certain  league. 


length  of  time  in  a  tree  stream  of  air,  and  the  shade 
of  color  obtained  in  this  way  be  compared  with  the 
scale,  the  (Quantity  of  ozone  which  was  present  in 
the  air,  during  the  time  that  the  paper  was  subjected 
to  its  influence,  can  be  expressed  by  a  corresponding 
number.  The  quantity  of  ozone  which  can  be 
measured  in  this  way  is  not  constantly  the  same, 
but  is  found  to  vary  from  day  to  day  and  from 
month  to  month,  a  proof  that  its  presence,  at  certain 
times  or  in  certain  places.  Is  dependent  upon  uni¬ 
versal  laws.  The  maximum  is  found  in  May,  the 
mliiiiuimi  in  November ;  during  the  night-time  It  is 
present  in  greater  quantity  than  during  the  day. 
One  finds  it  in  larger  proportion  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  on  iiiouiitaiiis  for  instance,  than 
in  valleys  and  lowlands,  while  in  the  open  country 
i.s  found  throe  times  the  ijiiantity  of  ozone  which 
exists  in  cities  and  thickly  populated  districts. 
Southerly  winds  bring  it  in  greater  amounts  than  do 
those  from  the  north,  while  in  calms  hardly  a  trace 
of  it  is  to  be  discovered.  The  most  important  cir¬ 
cumstance,  however,  which  is  connected  with  Ozone, 
is  the  relation  that  it  bears  to  epidemic  diseases. 

Wherever  observations  of  the  presence  of  ozone 
have  been  instituted,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
where  there  is  a  predominance  of  this  jirineiple  no 
cholera  or  intermittent  fevers  c.xist,  but  that  these 
diseasi*3  increase  and  spread  in  proportion  to  its  dis¬ 
appearance  from  the  atmosphere.  Doctor  Moffat, 
a  distinguished  physician  and  meteorologist,  who  has 
compressed  within  tlie  limits  of  a  concise  treatise  the 
results  of  observations  continued  during  si.x  years, 
tells  us  that  the  iioisonous  vapors  of  which  we  have 
s|iokcn,  —  ill  other  words,  miasmas,  —  arise  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  exert  their 
noxious  inllucnce  upon  tlie  human  system,  until 
they  are  dissiiiated  by  ozone.  He  shows  Airther 
that,  in  the  absence  of  ozone,  which  counteracts  an¬ 
imal  and  vegetable  decay,  fevers  and  cliolcra  are 
developed.  In  stagnant  damp  air,  in  which  objects 
led  clammy  and  sticky  to  the  touch,  where  tl.e  phys¬ 
ical  powers  arc  tor[)id  and  feeble,  the  spirits  de¬ 
pressed  and  languid,  and,  in  fine,  all  nature  has  an 
ajipearance  of  relaxation,  no  ozone  at  all  is  present. 
If  this  condition  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
fevers  spring  up,  and  increase  in  virulence,  and  final¬ 
ly  p.ass  into  cholera,  which  spreads  far  and  wide  its 
fatal  effects  until  it  is  checked  by  changes  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  a  wind 
surcharged  with  ozone.  The  column  of  quicksilver 
in  the  barometer,  which  h.as  all  along  stood  at  its 
very  highest  point,  begins  to  fall  rapidly,  a  storm 
takes  place,  and  “clears  the  air,”  as  is  commonly 
and  most  correctly  said,  the  storm  being  attended 
by  a  southerly,  or  ozone-charged  wind  ;  torrents  of 
rain  fall,  the  ozone  makes  itself  manifest,  and  from 
the  time  that  the  strips  of  (chemically-proiiared) 
paper  begin  to  show  color,  one  can  rely  upon  the 
abatement  of  the  cholera  ! 

Tlic  con'ectiic.ss  of  these  conclusions  Moffat  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  fact,  that  when,  in  September, 
1853,  the  cholera  became  epidemic  in  Newcastle,  a 
stagnant  condition  of  the  atmosphere  was  prevail¬ 
ing,  during  which  the  quantity  of  ozone  present  had 
sunk  to  me  minimum  degree.  The  first  c.ase  of 
cholera  was  reported  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  in 
twenty  days  the  epidemic  had  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  virulence.  Now,  however,  on  the  1 9th  of 
^'ptember,  Moffat  noticed  that  the  calm  was  upon 
the  point  of  giving  way  to  a  southerly  wind,  and 
conimunicated  by  letter  this  circumstance  to  a  col¬ 
league,  who  was  making  similar  observations  at 
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anotlicr  and  distant  point.  Up  to  tlie  20th  of  Se|v 
teinber  there  had  l)ecn  one  hundred  and  eight  fatal 
cases  of- cholera,  ten  of  diaiThtea.  The  succession 
of  winds  laden  with  ozone  then  set  in,  as  above 
stated,  and  in  the  'following  eight  days  only  twenty 
deaths  were  reported,  eighteen  from  cholera  and 
two  from  di.arrluc.i.  In  Scj>tember,  1.H54,  the  ehol- 
era  was  r.aging  in  London  with  a  daily  increasing 
mortality,  until  it  rcaeheil  its  maximum  on  the  lOtli 
of  that  month.  On  that  day  Di)ctor  Moffat  again 
noticed  the  commencement  of  an  “  ozone-wind,” 
and  on  the  12th  the  action  of  the  ozone  on  the 
iodine-paper  showed  itself  with  an  intensity  which 
was  cxj)ressed  by  the  f.)urth  ilegrce  on  the  scale  of 
colors  which  we  have  descril)ed.  From  this  day  the 
sanitary  stiktistics  evidenced  an  abatement  of  the 
epidemic. 

If  the  cause  of  the  (cholera  epidemics  la'cnmes 
now  to  a  certain  extent  clear  to  us,  so  must  we  also 
comprehend  how  important  it  is  to  free  the  districts 
in  which  the.se  maladies  arise  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  causes  which  induce  dise;vsc.  This  can  be  done, 
and  without  doubt  is  done  in  the  most  practical 
manner  by  mechanical  means,  and  mea.sure.s  of 
sanitar}'  precaution ;  but  in  order  to  purity  the 
vitiated  air  from  its  noxious  ingredients  is  needed 
the  means  of  jnirifieation  which  nature  atfords,  — 
viz.  ozone.  Nature,  indeed,  we  cannot  command. 
The  wind  which  brings  ozone,  is  not  .it  our  lieck  and 
call,  —  and  we  have  not  the  power  to  send  at  will 
salubrious  soutlierly  breezes  to  the  i>lague-sinitten 
city ;  but  savants  tell  us,  that  we  may  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  elfects  by  artilicial  production  of 
this  purifying  agent.  'We  oveivomc  cold  by  artifi¬ 
cial  heat,  darkness  by  artificial  light ;  shall  it  not 
abo  be  possible  to  introduce  into  a  pestilenti.al  at¬ 
mosphere,  a  sutlicient  (juantity  of  the  disinfecting 
medium,  to  counteract  the  poisonous  elements  at 
work,  and,  as  far  as  regards  their  fatal  effects,  to 
destroy  them  ?  Great  ejuantities  are  not  needed  to 
gain  this  end,  for  ozone  is  in  itself  a  very  iiowerful 
agent.  An  atmosphere  which  cont.ains  one  five- 
thousandth  part  of  its  volume  of  this  substance,  is 
quickly  fatal  to  small  animals,  or  binls,  who  breathe 
in  it.  If  the  human  lungs  iii.spirc  an  air  which  is 
only  some  few  decrees  over-saturated  witli  ozone, 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation  c.au.sed  by  it,  catarrlis 
of  the  respiratory  organs  ensue,  and  if  only  one 
fifty-thousandth  part  is  mixed  with  the  air,  it  be¬ 
comes  perceptible  by  its  pcculi.ar  smell.  From  these 
facts  can  be  conjectured  what  an  infinitesimally  small 
quantity  is  needed,  in  order  to  insure  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  an  infected  district.  In  the  laboratory  a 
so-called  “  ozone-generator  ”  is  used,  consisting  of 
a  modified  form  of  the  well-known  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  “  Leyden  .lar,”  through  which  atnios- 
herie  air  is  conducted  in  order  to  “  ozonize  ”  it 
y  means  of  electricity.  This  apparatus  serves  only 
for  philosoidiical  exjicriment ;  but  it  suggests  the 
idea,  that  a  similar  mechanism  might  be  made 
serviceable  for  sanitary  purposes. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  jest,  when  one  speaks  of 
a  change  of  air,  without  at  the  same  time  a  change 
of  place ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  im¬ 
possible  in  the  idea !  Eighty  years  ago  who  would 
have  believed  that  one  day  coal  would  be  distilled 
in  an  iron  retort,  and  the  gas  in  this  manner  ob¬ 
tained  conducted  for  leagues  under  ground,  in  order 
to  light  our  streets  and  houses  ?  And  who  will 
venture  to  say,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compel 
ozone  to  render  mankind  a  most  important  service, 
and  at  some  not  far  distant  day  mahe  use  of  it  to 


punfv  the  fever-polluted  air  of  the  sick-room  from 
its  poisonous  vapoi-s,  or  to  stand  as  sentinel  at  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  to  warn  off  one,  at  least,  of  the 
grim  messengers  of  the  King  of  Terrors  ? 


IIAREEM  LIFE  AT  CAIRO.  | 

ErnocKAXs  seldom  know  anything  of  wlmt  real-  '• 
ly  pas.'ic.s  in  hareems,  as  the  Turks  are  exceedingly  1 
jealous  of  their  domestic  life  lieing  talked  about 
Many  intrigues  and  scandals  take  place,  and  are 
knokvn  to  the  ladii-s  in  other  hareems,  but  rarely  ' 
transpire  beyonil  their  walls.  Tlie  two  tbllowing  ' 
events  took  jdace  not  long  ago  at  Cairo,  and  rather 
interfere  with  our  ideas  (chiefly  taken  from  the  ' 
Arabian  Nights)  of  the  jmetry  of  Turkish  life. 

On  the  road  to  OM  Cairo  lives  a  Rey,  whom  we 
will  call  llassan,  and  -whose  wife  had  been  a  slave 
of  the  viceroy’s.  It  is  deemed  a  great  honor  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  cast-off  slave-girl  of  the  viceroy,  or  of  one  of  I 
the  princi's,  as  a  wife,  and  the  lady  usually  gives  ! 
hersedf  airs,  and  generally  leads  her  poor  husband  a  ' 
miserable  life,  by  threatening  to  complain  to  the  ] 
Effendina’s  mother,  unless  all  her  whims  are  grati-  i 
fied.  llassan  Bey’s  wife  at  some  fantasia  heanl  the 
celebrated  .singer  Suleiman,  and  was  enchanted  ! 
with  his  voice.  She  sought  every  occasion  of  see-  ' 
ing  him,  and  one  ilay  he  rode  under  her  windows  ; 
wliile  she  ha])pcned  to  be  looking  out  from  behind  ‘ 
the  mushavibieli.  The  laily  from  that  d.ay  refused  - 
to  eat,  became  melancholy  ami  sullen,  and  at  length  i 
one  of  her  old  .slaves  vcntureil  to  ask  the  cause  of  ' 
the  Ivhanoiiin’s  sorrow.  <In  iK'ing  tohl  it,  the  old 
woman  reflected  awhile,  and  then  proposed  to  her  - 
mistre.s.s  to  imrry  Suleiman  to  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
hareem  who  hail  a  fine  voice,  and  was  rather  a  fa-  i 
vorite  in  con.sequence.  The  lady  approved  of  the  ' 
idea,  ami  chargeil  the  ohl  woman  with  the  direction 
of  the  affair. 

Suleiman,  thinking  that  out  of  .so' good  a  house  as  ^ 
II  assan  Bey’s  he  would  get  valuable  marriage-gifts 
with  his  wife,  accepted  the  proposal.  The  marriage 
was  eehdirated  with  some  pomp;  and  Zeeneb, the 
slave-girl,  was  envied  by  her  less  fortunate  compan-  ! 
ions  at  having  made  so  brilliant  a  marriage;  for 
Suleiman  earned  large  sums  by  singing  at  marriage-  : 
leasts  and  burials,  'riie  old  woman  now  explained 
to  Suleiman  why  her  mistress  had  given  him  one  of  ' 
her  favorite  slaves,  and  that  he  must  manage  to 
come  often  to  the  hareem  on  some  pretext  or  other. 
For  some  time  things  went  on  smoothly,  until  Sulei¬ 
man  became  fonder  of  his  own  wife  than  of  the 
other  lady,  and  neglected  going  to  the  hareem  as 
often  as  the  latter  wished,  and  also  gave  less  bak¬ 
sheesh  to  the  eunuchs  and  slaves. 

llassan  Bey,  sitting  in  his  divan  one  day,  ove^ 
heard  his  jieople  talking  of  Suleiman,  of  b.aksheesh, 
and  of  his  frequent  visits,  and  summoned  the  chief 
eunuch,  demanding  what  all  this  meant?  Tlie  .kga 
hesitated,  but  threats  soon  looseneil  his  tongue,  and 
he  denounced  the  old  slave  woman  as  chief  authoress 
and  abettor  of  the  intrigue.  llassan  Bey  had  her 
brought  before  him,  and  gave  her  the  alternative  of 
bringing  Suleiman  to  her  hareem  within  an  hour’s 
time,  or  of  losing  her  head.  Thoroughly  frighten^, 
she  went  off  to  Suleiman’s  house,  and  implored  him 
to  come  to  her  mistress,  dying,  as  she  said,  from 
longing  to  see  her  heart’s  beloved  one.  Zeeneb  had 
her  suspicious  aroused  by  the  evident  trepidation  of 
the  woman’s  manner,  and  besought  her  husband  not 
to  go.  The  old  woman  threatened  to  destroy  his 
livelihood  through  her  mistress’s  influence  in  the 
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vice-regal  hareem,  and  Suleiman  at  last  yielded,  but  strong  as  his  passion  for  her ;  but  Elmass  grew  jeal- 
promised  Zeeneb  that  this  should  be  his  last  visit  to  ous,  and  threatened  to  tell  her  father,  quoting  at 
Hassan  Bey’s  hareem.  Unfortunately  for  poor  Su-  the  same  time  an  old  Turkish  proverb  :  “  Whoever 
Iciuian,  his  words  turned  out  true,  for  Hassan  Bey  cut  does  not  beat  hb  daughter  wiU  one  day  strike  his 
him  down  as  he  entered  the  door.  Zeeneb  waited  knees  in  vain.” 

for  her  husband  for  some  hours,  and  then  sent  her  Fatme,  in  great  alarm,  took  counsel  with  her  old 
mother-in-law  to  inciuire  after  him.  nurse,  who  suggested  that  Shaheen  Bey  should  bring 

Hassan  Bey  himself  received  her,  and,  showing  his  younger  brother  to  amuse  Elmass,  and  that, 
her  the  dead  laxly  of  her  son,  bacle  her  begone,  being  then  equally  culpable  with  her  elder  sister. 
She  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  reproaches  and  bit-  she  would  say  nothing.  The  two  brothers  paid  fre- 
tcr  lamemations,  which  so  enraged  him  that,  draw-  quent  visits  to  the  hareem,  and  all  went  well  for 
ing  his  sword,  he  killed  her  too.  By  his  orders,  the  some  time,  until  Shaheen  Bey  committed  the  ex¬ 
corpses  were  flung  into  the  Nile,  close  by,  after  small  treme  imprudence,of  going  into  the  hareem  undis- 
black  crosses,  such  as  the  Copts  wear,  had  been  hung  guised.  Coming  out,  he  met  Osman  Bey,  who 
round  their  necks  to  <livert  suspicion.  Next  morn-  recognized  him  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  cover  his 
ing  the  Irodies  were  found,  and  were  buried  in  the  face ;  a  tremendous  struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
Coptic  burial-ground  by  a  priest,  on  the  supposition  which  the  old  father  was  thrown  down,  and  Shaheen 
of  their  being  Christians.  The  disappearance  of  Bey  got  away.  By  dint  of  threats,  Osman  Bey 
Suleiman  caused  some  won<lcr,  but  it  was  soon  for-  made  the  eunuchs  confess  that  they  had  long  sus- 
gotten,  and  it  was  no  more  talked  of,  until  the  vice-  pected  the  sex  of  the  two  visitors,  and,  by  a  vigorous 
roy's  mother  gave  a  fantasia  at  the  marriage  of  some  a])pIication  of  the  whip,  he  got  the  whole  truth  out 
slave-girl  in  her  hareem,  when  Zeeneb  was  sum-  of  the  nurse. 

moned  with  other  gnzialis,  or  singing-women.  When  In  a  towering  passion  he  went  directly  to  the 
it  was  her  turn  to  sing,  she  i-ose,  burst  into  tearo,  viceroy’s  secretary,  who,  more  civilized  than  the 
and,  falling  at  the  Valide  Khanouiu’s  feet.  dcclare<l  Turks  usually  are,  tried  to  persuade  the  Bey  to  hush 
she  could  not  sing,  and  implored  justice,  'fhe  prin-  up  the  whole  thing,  and  marry  the  two  ^-oung  cou- 
cess  stopped  the  fSte,  and  inquired  what  she  meant,  pies.  Osman  Bey  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  in- 
Zeeneb  then  related  that  Suleiman,  her  husbaml,  sisted  on  the  affair  being  laid  before  Ismail  Pasha, 
had  had  an  intrigue  with  Hassan  Bey’s  wife,  had  who  condemned  the  two  brothers  to  be  sent  to 
gone  one  day  against  his  wish  to  her  hareem,  and  Fajfoglou.  The  youngest,  luckily  for  himself,  died 
had  never  returned  ;  that  his  mother  had  gone  to  soon  after  passing  Thebes.  The  two  girls  and  their 
make  imjuiry  for  him,  and  had  never  been  seen  nui’se  were  sentenced  to  death.  Horrified  by  so 
Mnce ;  and  that  she  suspected  foul  play.  The  Validh  severe  a  decree,  Osman  Bey  threw  himself  at  the 
Khanoum  promised  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  Etfendina’s  feet,  and  after  many  prayers  obtained  a 
kept  her  word  ;  for  the  viceroy  summoned  Hassan  commutation  of  his  daughters’  sentence  to  imprison- 
Bey  before  the  council,  interrogated  him,  and  sen-  ment  for  life  among  the  female  galley-slaves, 
fenced  him  to  banishment  at  Fazogloii  (the  Egyp-  To  keep  order  in  the  numerous  harcems,  it  is 
tian  Cayenne).  Since  then,  nothing  has  been  heard  necessary  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  wom- 
of  Hassan  Bey’s  wife.  Whether  she  was  killed  by  en  who  are  shut  up,  without  interest,  education, 
his  orders  or  by  Ismail  Pasha’s,  or  is  still  alive,  im-  or  occupation.  Doubtless  many  events  quite  as  sad 
prisoned  in  some  distant  hareem,  is  a  mystery  ;  but  as  the  foregoing  occur  within  the  high  walls  of  the 
It  is  improbable  that  Hassan  Bey  would  have  dared  liareeins,  of  which  we  Europeans  have  no  idea, 
to  touch  a  woman  who  came  out  of  the  vice-regal 
hareem. 

'The  second  tale  is  more  trggic  and  touching. 

Osman  Bey,  so  we  will  name  him,  had  two  daugh- 
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ters,  Fatmd  and  Elmass,  whose  mother  had  died  historical  reminiscences  than  the  suburb  which  lies 
young ;  the  Bey  had  not  married  again,  and  left  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  There  can  be 
the  two  girls  very  much  to  the  care  of  their  old  no  doubt  that  its  site  was  originally  a  marsh,  and 
nurse.  A  young  'Purk,  living  close  by,  had  seen  some  of  our  modern  school  of  prehistoric  archmolo- 
Fatm^  as  a  child  in  the  doorway  with  the  eunuchs,  gists  have,  I  believe,  hazarded  the  opinion  that  pri- 
and  had  observed  her  pretty  face ;  he  by  chance  meval  London  stood  here,  and  that  it  consisted  of 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the  open  musharibieh,  “  lake-ilwellings.”  I  need  hardly  say'  that  it  is  an 
and  demanded  her  in  marriage  of  her  father.  Os-  opinion  in  which  I  do  not  share.  When  the  country 
man  Bey  answered  that  he  was  honored  by  Sha-  nearly  all  round  was  marsh,  a  town  would  be  as 
been  Bey’s  proposal ;  but  although  there  was  noth-  well  protected,  and  better  situated,  on  the  hill  now 
ing  to  object  to  in  point  of  fortune,  or  so  forth,  yet  occupied  by  the  city  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
he  declined  to  give  him  his  daughter,  as  he  lived  British  town  here  at  the  time  of  Cicsar’s  arrival,  of 
much  with  infidel  dogs,  and  was  therefore  no  true  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  he  would 
Mussulman.  “  Piqud  au  jeu,”  and  deeply  smitten  hanlly  have  passed  it  without  mention.  There  is  no 
with  Fatm^’s  charms,  Shaheen  Bey  contrived  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  built  a  suburb  on  the  south 
bribe  the  old  nurse,  who  introduced  him  into  the  bank  of  the  'Thames,  and  that  they  laid  their  foun- 
hareem  dre.ssed  in  woman’s  clothes.  No  Turk,  it  dations  on  piles,  because  the  remains  of  the  build- 
should  be  observed,  can  enter  his  own  hareem  when  ings  and  of  the  piles  have  been  found  abundantly, 
a  lady  is  there  on  a  visit ;  and  even  should  he  have  and  the  great  ^man  road  which  led  into  London 
strong  reason  to  suspect  the  visitor  to  be  a  man  in  from  the  south  and  southeast  crossed  the  marsh  in 
disguise,  he  would  never  dare  to  touch  the  seeming  its  approach  to  the  town. 

lady.  Woe  betide  him  should  he  unveil  a  woman !  In  the  Middle  Ages  fortifications  were  erected 
and  he  can,  of  course,  never  be  sure  of  his  suspi-  here,  which  received  the  name  of  the  South-wark, 
cions.  Fatmd,  of  the  mature  age  of  fifteen,  was  or  southern  fort.  In  old  English,  the  word  wart,  or 
much  delighted  at  the  impression  she  had  produced,  work,  was  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  fortress, 
and  soon  her  love  for  Shaheen  Bey  became  as  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  'was  built  by 
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Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  early  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  means  the  New  Fort,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  name  exactly  identical  with  Newcastle.  After  the 
Norman  Contjaest  the  great  ecelesiastic-s  apjxsar  to 
have  become  partial  to  the  suburb  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  The  proud  Bishop  Odo,  of  Bayeux,  had,  in 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  “  one  monastery 
and  one  harbour  ”  here,  which  had  previoush'  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  implied  that  he  had  a  residence  here.  The 
abbots  of  Hyde  had  a  hostel  by  the  side  of  the  High 
Street,  or  great  road.  The  prior  of  Lewes  and  the 
abbots  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Battle  had  also 
houses  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  l>ishops  of 
Rochester  and  Winchester  had  their  pahu'cs  on  this 
side  the  water.  I  need  not  i*epcat  how  closely 
connected  it  became  in  after  times  with  the  history 
of  English  poetry  and  the  drama. 

Formerly,  when  vou  emerged  from  London  Bridge 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  you  saw  before 
you  a  street,  wide  for  the  older  ages  of  street-build¬ 
ing,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  venerable-looking 
houses,  most  of  which  turned  their  gables  to  it.  This 
was  the  High  Street,  the  ancient  road  by  which 
London  had  been  approached  during  so  many  ages 
by  Roman,  and  Saxon,  and  Norman.  To  the  left 
branched  off  the  street  of  St.  Olave,  commonly 
called  Tooley  Street,  and  on  the  right,  close  behind 
the  High  Street,  stood  the  interesting  church  origi¬ 
nally  called  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  a  name 
sub^quently  changed  for  that  of  St.  Saviour’s,  and 
celebrated  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  poet 
Gower.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  strangers  visiting  a 
large  city  like  London,  esiiecially  if  they  arrived 
late  in  the  day,  usually  took  up  their  lodgings  out¬ 
side  the  gates,  and  hence  some  of  the  principal  inns 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  were  built  along 
the  line  of  approach.  On  both  sides  of  the  High 
Street  of  Southwark  stood  many  of  these  ancient 
hostelries. 

Stowe,  the  early  historian  of  London,  tells  us  that 
there  stood  in  this  locality  “  many  fair  inns  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  travellers,”  among  which  he  enumerates, 
“  by  their  signs,  the  Spurr,  Christopher,  Bull, 
Queencs  Head,  Tabarde,  George,  Hart,  Kinges 
Head,”  and  others ;  and  he  adds,  “  amongst  the 
which  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so  called  of 
the  sign,  which  as  we  now  term  it  is  of  a  jacket  or 
sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  open  on  lx)th  sides, 
with  a  stjuarc  collar,  winged  at  the  shoulders :  a 
stately  garment  of  old  time,  commonly  woi-n  of  noble¬ 
men  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
wars ;  but  then  (to  wit,  in  the  wars)  their  arms  em¬ 
broidered,  or  otherwise  depict,  upon  them,  that 
every  man  by  his  coat  of  anns  might  be  known 
from  others.  But  now  these  tabards  are  only  worn 
by  the  heralds,  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in 
service.”  Every  reader  of  our  old  literature  wilt 
remember  how  the  poet  Chaucer  selected  the  Ta¬ 
bard  as  the  place  of  assembling  of  his  pilgrims  in 
the  “  Canterbury  Tales.”  The  time  was  the  month 
of  April :  — 

Byfel  that,  in  that  scsoun  on  a  day, 

In  Soathwerk  at  the  Tabbanl  as  I  lay, 

Kedy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Oanturbury  with  ful  devout  corage, 

At  night  was  come  into  that  boetelrie 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  companye, 

Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  i«f^le,  * 

In  fcloMhipe,  and  pilgryms  were  the!  alle 
That  tuwaM  Oanturbury  wolden  ryde. 

The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wyde, 

And  wel  wo  weren  esud  atte  beste.'* 

\7hen,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  approaches  on  the  southern  side 
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to  the  new  Ix)ndon  Bridge,  that  end  of  the  High 
Street  was  destroyed,  and  it  presents  at  present 
only  a  wide  open  space,  stretching  on  the  left  to  the 
buildings  of  the  railway  station,  and  bounded  on  the 
right  by  modern  warehouses  and  by  the  fine  old  : 
church  of  St.  Saviour’s,  which  now  looks  upon  the  j 
road  without  any  intervening  screen.  But,  after  we  ■ 
pass  St.  Saviour’s,  the  street  still  retains  some  of  its  1 
old  characteri.xtics ;  here  and  there  a  venerable  relic  | 
of  the  street  andiiteeture  of  former  days  presents  it-  ; 
self  to  the  view,  and  es|)ecially  most  of  the  old  inns 
remain,  many  of  them  still  carrying  their  own  ' 
signs,  but  all  of  them,  alas !  greatly  altered  and  mol-  i 
emized,  and  sadly  fallen  from  their  original  im. 
portance.  Among  them  still  stand.-*  conspicuous  the 
Tabard,  though  even  its  original  name  has  been  ' 
changed.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  inn  there  can  be  i 
no  tloubt,  and  its  identity  may  be  traced  most  satis-  I 
factorily.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  abbot  of  Hyde,  in  1307-,  and  he  built  | 
upon  it  a  hostel,  or  town  house,  for  the  abbots  when  I 
they  came  to  London.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  l 
inn  for  the  accommoilation  of  the  public  was  built  ; 

•  by  the  abbots,  and  that  they  received  their  profits 
from  it-  ! 

Probably  it  was  built  with  a  view  of  furnishing  . 
accommodation  for  the  numei’ou.s  jiilgrims  resorting  I 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  famous  shrine  : 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Cantci’bury,  for  it  stands  just  be-  . 
treen  the  Pilgrim’s  Wav  from  the  west  and  south  of 
England,  and  the  much  better  known  continuation  j 
of  tne  Pilgrim’s  Way  onward  to  Canterbury,  so  that  ^ 
it  would  be  exactly  the  spot  where  they  would  be 
glad  to  find  a  haltmg-place.  It  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
likely  that  the  ablxit  of  Hyde  built  the  inn  for  this 
purjinse  very  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  the 
grountl,  if  there  was  not  one  already  in  existence, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Chaucer  lived, 
that  is,  in  the  latter  ycai-s  of  the  fourteenth  centurj-, 
the  Tabard  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  pilgrims,  or 
at  least  that  it  was  the  inost-freijiientcd  hostelry  in 
Southwark,  or  he  would  not  have  introduced  it  in  ‘ 
that  character.  Yet  any  one  must  possess  very  little 
knowleilge  of  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
suppose  that  Chaucer’s  meeting  of  the  jiilgrims  at 
the  Tabaril  was  intended  for  the  description  of  a 
real  event,  that  all  the  arrangement  about  the  tell-  ' 
ing  of  tales  was  really  made,  and  that  each  pilgrim 
told  the  story  here  ascribed  to  him.  The  book  of 
“  The  Canterbury  'Pales  ”  is  only  one  of  a  class 
which  was  very  pojmlar  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  came  into  western  Europe  directly  from  the 
East. 

No  productions  of  the  old  literature  are  better 
known  than  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  which  arc  purely 
Oriental,  the  Latin  “  Disciplina  Clericalis  ”  of  Peter  i 
Alfonsi,  and  the  “  History  of  the  Seven  Sages”  (the  ; 
Indian  “  Sendab.ad  ”),  both  Oriental  and  Western,  i 
and  the  later  “  Decameron  ”  of  Boccaccio,  whieb  ^ 
were  the  models  of  a  whole  host  of  similar  produc-  . 
tions.  Chaucer  probably  had  in  his  eye  the  “  Seven 
Sages,”  and  he  Ibrmed  his  group  of  characters  just  ; 
to  suit  his  plan.  AVc  might  just  as  well  believe  the  , 
history  of  the  Roman  Emperor  “  Deocliccius,”  and  i 
his  wife  “  Helie,”  their  son  and  his  masters,  the  i 
framework  of  the  “  Seven  Sages  ” ;  or  that  of  the  '  ] 
king  Shuhur  Yar  and  his  wives,  the  framework  of  i 
the  Arabian  “  'Phousand  and  One  Nights  ” ;  or  any  , 
of  the  other  histories  of  the  same  kind,  as  that  i 
Chaucer  went  to  the  Tabard,  and  there  met  the  j 
twenty-nine  pilgrims  he  describes,  and  that  they  all  I 
went  to  Canterbury  telling  tales,  just  as  he  describes  I 
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stands  on  the  opposite  «de  of  the  High  Street  to  the 
Tabard,  and  a  little  farther  from  tnc  bridge.  Its 
sign  is  the  Catharine  Wheel,  which  was  a  popular 
sign  in  mediaeval  days,  because  it  was  the  badge 
of  an  onler  of  knights  crcate<l  for  tlic  protection  of 
pilgrims  (the  knights  of  St.  Catharine),  and  because 
It  was,  therefore,  assumed  to  imply  that,  in  the  inn 
which  bore  it,  travellers  were  j)i'otected  and  espe¬ 
cially  taken  care  of.  There  was  a  celebrated  old 
coaching-house  Injaring  this  sign  in  Bishopsgate 
Street  in  London.  Yon  enter  the  Catharine  Wheel 
in  High  Street,  Southwark,  by  a  passage  similar  to 
that  of  the  Tabanl,  but  which  leads  into  a  sejuare 
court  of  rather  smaller  dimensions.  As  you  enter, 
it  strikes  you  as  singularly  ])ictures(jue.  In  face  of 
you  is  a  gallery,  and,  above  another  wide  passage, 
the  sign  of  the  inn,  tlie  Catharine  Wheel,  inclosing 
a  clock.  This  wheel,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
instrument  of  torture  of  St.  Catli.T^ine.  The  passage 
leads  into  another  and  larger  yard,  containing  sta¬ 
bles  and  wagon-houses.  When  I  recently  visited 
this  hostelry,  as  I  entered  the  first  court,  a  mass  of 
light  was  playing  upon  the  inner  yard,  which,  seen 
through  the  passage,  produced  a  most  remarkably 
beautiful  cflTect. 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

liY  IIEXUY  KIXli.SI.EY, 

ACTHOR  or  “  BAVKSSUOR,”  “THB  UILLTARS  AND  THE  BCBTOSS,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TIIK  rUISCKSS  1>KC.VI[TS  SOCTII WAKU. 

SiLCOTE,  in  the  .astonishment  produced  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  Algernon  so  suddenly,  and  by  finding  his 
own  daughter-in-law  in  that  rein,arkable  woman 
who  had  been  living  so  long  close  to  his  park-gates, 
rode  back  to  Silcotes  from  St.  Mary’s  in  a  state  of 
e.xtreme  confusion.  Ilis  confusion  lasted  through 
the  night,  which  he  spent  in  walking  up  .and  down 
the  hall ;  and  as  night  grew  into  morning  the  con¬ 
fusion  remained,  and  had  superadded  to  it  an  ever¬ 
growing  terror. 

He  had  told  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  the  truth. 
“  The  memory  of  it  was  dying  out  until  to-night  I 
saw  her  son,  and  knew  that  I  loved  her  better  than 
ever,  so  now,  instead  of  oblivion,  there  comes  a 
new-born  remorse.” 

This  was  all  true.  It  was  easily  hinted  at  to  Al¬ 
gernon  in  the  sudden  shock  of  their  accidental  and 
awkwanl  meeting ;  it  was  e.asily'  spoken  of  in  his 
tragic.al  jiassionate  talk  with  his  newly-found  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law.  The  t.alk  aliout  it  wa.s  easy;  but  the 
pl.ain,  hard  result,  now  that  he  was  alone  in  the  sol¬ 
itary  house,  was  terrible,  and  the  terror  grew  as  he 
paceil  up  and  down. 

If  he  had  been  abused ;  if  his  evil  suspicious  tem¬ 
per  had,  after  all,  killed  the  gentlest,  kindest  wo¬ 
man  who  ever  lived ;  if  all  those  sweet  little  arts  of 
hers  which  she  had  used  upon  him,  to  bring  him 
back  to  her,  had  not  been  the  wiles  of  a  would-be 
munleress,  but  the  gentle  trusting  arts  of  a  tender 
wife,  only  wondering  at  the  cause  of  his  estrange¬ 
ment  ;  —  what  room  was  there  left  for  him  on  earth, 
or  elsewhere  ?  Onee  or  twice  on  the  previous  day 
he  had  felt  a  kind  of  new  joy  at  the  hope  that  his 
first  wife’s  innocence  might  be  proved :  now,  when 
his  daughter-in-law  had  said  out  roundly,  and  even 
furioa-<ly,  that  she  believed  him  mistaken,  he  began 
to  see  the  frightful  consequences  to  himself  if  his 
dead  wife’s  character  were  ever  cleared  up.  There 
was  no  place  for  him  anywhere.  Those  gentle, 


wondering,  inquiring  eyes  of  his  munlered  wife 
would  haunt  him  to  tne  grave,  and  beyond  it. 

His  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Thomas,  Arthur 
and  Evelyn,  had  been  always  a  mere  cipher  to  him! 
They  had  never  cared  much  for  one  another.  Sil¬ 
cote  was  not  a  man  who  could  love  twice,  and  she 
was  a  woman  who  was  absolutely'  incapable  of  lov¬ 
ing  once.  She  had  borne  him  chihlren,  and,  having 
done  that,  had  died :  and  the  bill  for  her  monument 
was  £  187  10s.  8d.,  —  probably  the  most  noticeable 
fact  in  her  history.  A  fiit,  foolish  woman,  not  even 
gifted  with  a  temper;  whom  even  her  own  children 
vilipended.  She  thought  once,  and  thought  al¬ 
ways,  that  she  had  done  a  fine  thing  in  marryinir 
Silcote  ;  and  indeed  he  was  very  kinil  to  her.  ffe- 
qme.'tcat.  Her  existence  had  been  calmly  lymphat¬ 
ic,  and  her  memory  always  dim :  the  sort  of  woman 
who  requircil  a  very  expres.sivc  tombstone  to  keep 
her  within  human  memory  at  .all.  Now  to  the  viU 
lagers  she  existed  no  longer,  except  through  her 
tombstone.  She  was  to  them  represented  by  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  gr.inite.  They  had 
seldom  seen  her.  She  had  been  nothing  to  them, 
but  they  were  proud  of  her,  because  her  tomb  was 
one  of  the  few  sights  of  the  place.  She  had  Ixsen 
little  more  to  Silcote  himself  at  any  time,  and  now 
such  memory  as  he  had  of  her  w.as  lost  and  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  memory  of  his  first  wife. 

“Have  you  got  that  letter?”  the  woman  had 
.'isked.  And  he  had  answered  that  it  was  in  a  box 
in  his  bedroom,  and  that  a  devil  came  and  danced 
on  it  every  night.  He  had  not  looked  into  that 
l)0.x  for  years,  and  it  w.as  up  stairs  in  his  bedroom 
even  now.  There  were  many  letters  in  that  bo.x, 
the  letter  among  others.  At  one  time  he  nearly 
gained  courage  to  go  to  his  room  and  burn  the  Imx, 
but  his  courage  failed.  The  little  devil  which  al¬ 
ways  danced  on  that  box  in  the  dark  waking  hours 
of  the  night  would  be  dancing  now,  fiercely  .and 
triumphantly. 

He  wanted  to  believe  her  innocence,  and  he 
wanted  to  believe  her  guilt.  If  she  was  guilty,  all 
the  beautiful  old  recollections  of  the  wife  as  she 
was,  at  least  at  one  time,  were  the  delusions  of  an 
exceptionally-wicked  devil.  If  she  w.as  innocent, 
he  was  himself  a  devil  for  whom  there  was  no  .'v?cc^ 
tained  place.  Action  and  reaction,  te.aring  the  inia- 
erable  man’s  soul  to  pieces,  went  on  through  the 
night:  .at  one  time  he  determined  to  move  hc.iv- 
en  and  earth  to  prove  her  guilty,  at  another  time 
an  old  long-foigottcn  siiring  of  tenderness  would 
gush  uj)  and  mount  to  his  heart,  but  never  to  his 
eyes.  Hysteric.al  tears,  which  sometimes  give  relief, 
wore  impos.sible  to  a  man  of  his  iron  constitution; 
prayer,  from  long  desuetude,  had  become  impossible 
also. 

Those  who  could  have  helped  him  were  far  away. 
His  beloved  .Arthur,  prig  and  doctrinaire,  as  he 
called  him,  w<as  a  sensible  man  and  a  Christi.an,  and 
could  have  done  something  for  him.  Algy,  whom 
he  considered  as  half  a  Romanist,  could  have 
helped  him  too.  Betts,  —  why  Betts  would  have 
been  much  better  than  nobody ;  Betts,  with  his 
realism,  would  have  torn  this  ghastly  web  of  soul- 
e.xcruciatin"  self-examination  to  pieces  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  they'  could  have  h<ad  up  a  magnum  of  the 
Chateau  Margaux,  and  finished  with  a  solcuntur  ri*u 
taltida.  Even  that  strange  gray  woman,  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  who  had  said  suen  bitter  fierce  words  to 
him  that  night,  —  she  would  have  been  better  than 
utter  isolation.  Her  sharp  caustic  bitter  words  had 
not  stung  deeply  at  first,  but  the  burn  was  begin- 
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ning  to  tingle  now ;  and  in  his  present  mood  he 
hated  her,  tecausc  he  feared  slie  was  right.  Yet  he 
would  sooner  have  ibiight  her  point  hy  point  than 
be  left  to  madden  his  soul  alone  in  the  dark  hall, 
ami<lst  all  his  aecumulated  luxury. 

Then  the  horrid  wheel  of  thought  went  round 
again.  ]Vhere  w.as  she,  innoeent  or  guilty  ?  Could 
the  soul  bo  mortal  V  If  immortal,  was  there  any 
possibility  of  a  meeting  ?  and  so  on.  At  one  time 
dreading  to  meet  her  again  ;  at  another  wishing  to 
do  so  to  learn  the  truth ;  at  another  longing,  with 
his  whole  soul,  to  see  her  oneo  again  l)eyond  the 
grave,  that,  even  if  the  worst  were  true,  they  might 
explain  all  things  to  one  another,  and  after  that  go 
hand  in  hand  through  the  great  eternity  together. 

They  might  well,  these  agrieuUural  boor.s,  call  him 
Dark  Spiire  Sileote.  Their  simple  superstitious 
tact  seldom  gives  a  bad  niekname  to  any  man. 
They  were  right  enough  here.  Sileote  was  in  ut¬ 
terly  Egyptian  darkness  this  night.  Nothing  left 
him  just  now,  to  connect  him  with  other  men,  but 
a  blind  oM  temlerness  for  a  woman.  And  he  h;wl 
believed  for  twenty  years  that  that  woman  had 
wished  to  muriler  him.  Evil  and  good  were  light- 
in"  for  him;  and,  when  evil  for  a  time  got  the  up¬ 
per  hand,  Sileote’s  mood  was  darker  than  ever,  and 
the  memory  of  his  wile  was  put  aside  to  spare  him¬ 
self  the  remorse  which  would  lie  his  fate  were  the 
terrible  story  of  her  guilt  proved  to  be  a  he. 

He  was  in  the  blackest  mood  of  all  at  daydawn, 
when  the  mere  physical  habit  of  years  made  him 
leave  the  hall  and  go  towards  his  bath-room.  He 
hod  believed  himself  to  be  alone  in  the  house  with 
the  servants;  till,  coming  into  a  long  gallery,  he 
saw  a])proaehing  him  his  sister  the  Princess,  beauti¬ 
fully  dressed  in  silk,  sealskin,  and  sable,  worth  to 
the  buyers  of  old  clothes  a  thousand  pounds  as  she 
stood. 

Her  first  look  was  of  surprise,  her  second  one  of 
unutterable  terror.  For  licfore  her,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  morning,  stooil  her  brother,  firmly 
planted  in  her  path.  She  looked  on  that  stjuare 
stern  figure,  that  gray  head,  and  those  black  eye¬ 
brows,  tor  one  instant,  and  then  she  began  to 
whimper,  and  dropped  her  mulf. 

“  Pick  that  thing  up  —  it  cost  a  hundred  guineas, 
I  know  —  and  come  here.” 

She  made  a  feeble  eft’ort  to  reach  towai-ds  her 
muff,  but  it  wiU5  a  failure.  Her  beautiful  little 
bands,  the  ijuiverin"  of  which  could  be  seen  under 
the  perfectly-fitting  French  gloves,  were  first  spread 
abroad  in  an  attitude  of  terror,  and  then  brought 
together  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  She  went  down 
on  her  knees,  and  said,  “  Brother !  Brother  !  don’t 
murder  me.  I  will  swear  I  never  know  it  till  late¬ 
ly,  and  that  I  am  innocent.” 

“Get  up,  and  don’t  be  a  fool.  What  do  you 
know  about  this  business  'i  And  where  are  you  go- 
ing?” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  an^  business  at  all.  But 
if  you  look  farouche  at  me  like  that,  you  will  kill 
me.  He  lias  been  extorting  money  from  me  again. 
Mercy,  brother,  mercy !  ” 

Tile  Squire’s  purpose  was  utterly  changed,  and  an 
explanation  inclefinitely  postponed.  Kriegsthunn 
was  bullying  the  Princess  for  money,  and  the  Squire 
thought  it  must  be  his  son  Thomas.  His  better  na¬ 
ture  prevailed.  He  said,  — 

“  He  has  no  right  to  serve  you  like  this.  Is  he 
in  debt  again  ?  ” 

“  He  is  making  a  fortune ;  and  making  It  out  of 
me.  Brother,  I  will  explain  everything.” 


“No  need,  my  poor  sister.  IIow  much  does  he 
want  ‘i  ” 

“Two  hundred  pounds.  And  I  have  so  many 
calls  uixm  me.  Brother,  I  will  tell  you  every¬ 
thing —  ” 

“  Let  1)C.  I  have  had  enough  for  one  night.  I 
will  give  yoii  a  check  if  you  will  come  to  my  study. 
Tell  tlie  rase'al  to  mind  what  he  is  about.  I  can 
forgive  seventy  times  seven,  but  not  seven  hundred 
thousand  times  seven.  1  shall  not  go  to  bed.  Tell 
the  servants  to  bring  the  letters  to  me  liere  in  the 
study.  Now  kiss  me,  sister,  anil  go  your  ways.” 

“  Good  by,  brother.” 

“  And  good  by  also,  sister.  Wiien  will  you  be 
back  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  certain.” 

“  Sliall  I  wait  dinner  ’?  ” 

“  No ;  1  think  not.” 

“  Don’t  be  such  a  lijol,  sister.” 

“  In  wliat  way  ?  ” 

“  Generally.” 

“  I  am  as  Goil  made  me,”  said  the  poor  Princess, 
and  went  her  ways.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she 
darkened  the  doors  of  Sileotes  dgaiii. 


Cn.APTEft  XXXIII. 

THE  SgCIliK  SEES  THAT  IIK  HAS  ONCE  MOIIE  OVEIt- 
IIEAOHKI)  IIIMSKI.E. 

Tukue  were  no  letters  of  eon.se(|uence  by  the 
morning  jKist,  and  Sileote  went  about  his  farm  that 
day.  He  missed  Anne  very  much,  and  wished  for 
company  of  any  sort.  The  horrible  night  he  had 
passed  was  still  horrible  in  I'ceollection,  even  in 
broad  da^dight.  He  had  always  had  a  sneaking 
fear  of  his  reason  giving  way  under  solitude  and 
Isolation,  and  he  was  full  of  that  terror  now.  He 
was  getting  hanlly  plagued  for  his  sins,  and  was  In 
terror  lest  he  should  lose  his  reason  in  the  plaguing. 
Of  God’s  mercy  he  had  no  idea ;  in  God’s  ven¬ 
geance  he  believed,  like  a  devil,  and  trembled. 

He  w.as  alone  in  his  great  house:  utterly  alone. 
His  blooilhounds,  the  most  evil  of  all  his  evil  fancies, 
were  baying  in  their  yard.  His  maids  and  footmen 
were  swarming  about  the  house,  from  butler  to 
steward’s-room  boy  ;  from  housekeeper  to  still-room 
maid,  putting  all  ihings  in  their  old  English  order 
—  for  nothing.  His  grooms  were  merry  over  their 
beautiful  horses,  exchanging  jokes  and  hopes  in 
which  he  had  no  part. 

His  bailiif  and  his  laborers  were  abroad  over  his 
farm,  taking  far  more  interest  in  the  sewing  of  the 
seed,  and  the  breaking  of  the  clay,  Irom  which  they 
could  get  no  profit,  than  did  the  Sijulrc  himself. 
And  he  —  the  lord  and  master  of  it  all,  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  whole  great  useless  machine  —  stood 
utterly  alone  :  without  one  soul  to  speak  to  him  on 
ciiual  terms ;  and  with  a  bitter  terror  gnawing  at 
his  heart ;  an  ageing  man,  with  a  wasted  life  behind 
him,  a  newly-arisen  memory  threatening  to  kill 
him ;  and  only  hoping  for  death  as  an  extinction  of 
consciousness.  Not  a  creature  near  him.  He  was 
not  one  who  could  sit  with  his  grooms,  —  old  habit 
was  too  strong  for  that  Yet,  if  one  of  them  could 
only  have  exchanged  words  with  him,  he  would 
have  been  glad.  But  he  went  into  the  stable-yard, 
and  their  voices  were  hushed  at  once  The  smallest 
stable-boy  had  only  to  glance  at  the  Squire,  to  see 
that  he  was  in  his  darkest  mood :  they  went  on  with 
their  work  carefully,  and  in  silence.  Little  did 
they  dream  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the 
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dawn.  Silcote  would  Lave  given  a  hundred  guineas 
for  a  kind  word  from  any  one  of  them.  But  as  he 
had  sowed  so  be  must  reap.  He  had  sown  temper, 
aiKl  he  reaped  silence  and  solitude. 

He  was  alone  in  the  house.  At  least  so  he 
thought,  in  his  selfish  forcetfulncss.  But  early  in 
the  Slej-noon  he  was  standing  in  the  flower-garden, 
behind  a  DccHlara,  when  he  noticed  that  there  was 
a  difficulty  with  one  of  the  window  doors  which 
opened  from  the  bn‘iikf;vst-room  into  the  garden. 
Some  one  was  trying  to  undo  it  from  the  inside, 
with  a  view  to  coming  out.  At  first  the  window 
was  pushed  at  the  top  and  pulled  at  the  bottom, 
then  it  was  pulled  at  the  top  and  pushed  at  the 
bottom.  Then  the  person  inside  discovered  that  it 
was  bolted,  and  withdrew  the  bolt :  after  which  the 
window  came  open  by  the  run,  and  there  was  some 
kind  of  accident  Inside,  which  sounded  as  though 
some  one  had  fallen  over  two  or  three  chairs,  and 
had  likewise  broken  something  In  the  nature  of 
china.  Lastly,  Silcote,  watching  the  now  open  win¬ 
dow  with  great  curiosity,  saw  come  out  of  it  a  mild 
little  lady  in  goloshc^  and  recognized  Anne’s  gover¬ 
ness,  Miss  Ilcathton. 

He  looked  forward  with  great  eagerness  to  this 
chance  of  getting  away  from  liiinself;  and  advanced 
towards  her  with  alacrity  and  politeness.  She 
would  have  fled,  had  there  been  time,  but  he  was 
too  near  to  her  when  she  saw  him,  and  she  had  to 
strike  her  colors,  and  submit. 

“  A  fine  day.  Miss  Heathton,”  said  the  Sijuire. 

“  A  very  fine  day  indeed,  sir.” 

It  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  being  a  perfect  brute 
of  a  Novembi'r  day  ;  bat  it  did  to  open  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

“  I  have  relieved  you  of  your  pupil  for  a  few 
days.  Miss  Heathton :  you  shall  have  a  little  peace.” 

“  I  am  glad  my  dear  pupil  shoulil  have  some 
change.  I  should  have  little  difficulty  with  her,  I 
think,  if  she  saw  more  society.” 

“  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  You  have  travelled  ?  ” 

“  All  over  Europe.” 

“  Should  you  consider  it  as  a  part  of  our  contract 
to  travel  with  Anne  ?  ” 

“  I  will  do  so  with  the  deepest  jileasurc.” 

“  Good.  I  will  set  about  it.  I  have  a  carriage 
which  I  think  will  do.  If  I  find  it  won’t  I  will  buy 
a  new  one.  And  now  where  would  you  like  to  go  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  the  Holy  Land,  now,  to  begin 
with  V  You  arc  a  very  religious  woman,  it  would 
just  suit  you.” 

“  My  dear  sir !  so  sudden.  You  take  away  my 
breath.” 

“  Find  it  again.  What  do  you  say  to  the  Nile,  or 
Norway,  or  Jan  Mayen’s  Land,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  Boulogne  V  ” 

“  I  should  think  Boulogne  to  begin  with,  sir.” 

“  So  I  shoulil  think  also.  How  perfectly  your 
ideas  chime  with  mine  ?  What  a  sensible  woman 
you  must  be  !  Yes,  I  would  begin  at  Boulogne,  or 
Calais  if  you  prefer,  and  work  through  France  into 
Italy.  You  might  get  to  Home  for  the  Holy  Week, 
but  don’t  keep  the  girl  in  Rome  after  Easter.  ^  Come 
north  as  the  spring  gets  on.” 

“  Your  wishes  shall  be  attended  to  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  sir.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  ?  ” 

“  Madam,  you  are  here  to  make  suggestions,  and 
I  to  attend  to  them.” 

“  Then  may  I  remark  that  the  Holy  Week  at 
Rome  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  trial  for  a  young 
and  impulsive  girl  like  Anne,  who  has  been  kept  so 
closely  secluded  from  the  world  ?  ” 


“  Dangerous  1  I  have  been  at  it  and  never  taw  i 
any  danger.  E.xcept  the  illumination  of  the  dome, 
and  that  is  done  by  convicts,  and,  by  the  by,  is  not 
in  the  Holy  Week  at  all.” 

“  She  is  very  impetuous ;  and,  according  to  yonr 
desire,  I  have  only  given  her  the  most  ordinary  re¬ 
ligious  education.  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  her  I 
being  dangerously  attracted  by  the  Romish  ccremo-  I 
nial.”  ; 

“  I  have  foi^ottcn  all  about  these  things.  I  nn-  ' 
derstaud  you  to  mean  that  she  would  be  likely  to  ■ 
turn  Papist  V  ”  j 

“  That  is  certainly  my  meaning.  She  has  never  i 
seen  any  form  of  ceremonialism  in  religion  yet,  and 
will  be  very  likely,  as  far  as  I  dare  judge  from  her  ‘ 
very  eager  nature,  to  be  dangerously  attracted  by  ■ 
the  externals  of  the  lowest  form  of  Christianity; 
the  Romish.” 

“  There  spoke  the  governess,  —  I  beg  pardon;  I  ' 
want  to  be  civil  to  you,  and  induce  you  to  be  my  ; 
companion  for  the  day.  But  other  girls  go  to  Rome  ! 
and  don’t  turn  Romanist  ;  why  should  she  ?  ” 

“  She  has  not  been  treated  as  girls  usually  are. 
She  has  been  mewed  uj)  here  too  long  (forgive  my  ! 
boldness).  Anne  is  a  girl  of  great  mental  activity,  ' 
and  of  great  determination.  The  only'  outlet  she 
has  ever  had  for  that  mental  activity  has  been  load¬ 
ing  me  the  life  of  a  dog.  She  is  not  amiable,  Mr.  ' 
Silcote.  She  is  far  from  amiable,”  (Miss  Heathton 
lost  her  very  little  temper,  a  very  little  bit,  just 
here.)  “  I  never  thought  that  I  should  have  g.ained 
courage  to  tell  you  this,  but  you  are  ditrerent  to-day 
from  what  I  have  ever  seen  you  before.  And  Anne 
is  not  .amiable,  Mr.  Silcote.  Far  from  it.” 

Miss  Heathton  had  found  out,  like  a  true  woman, 
that  Silcote  was  in  a  bullyable  inooil,  and  nailed  her 
little  colors  to  her  weak  little  mast. 

“  Well,”  growled  Silcote,  “  I  have  heard  all  that 
before.  She  is  a  Turk.  I  will  allow  that :  but  i 
what  makes  vou  think  that  she  will  turn  Papist?” 

“  I  think,  sir,  that  it  is  e.xtreinely  prob.able  with  a  . 
girl  like  her,  who  has  been  kept  here  without  any 
sphere  whatever  for  her  great  mental  activity  ;  not 
to  mention  her  obstinacy  and  ill  temper  :  that  such  ; 
a  girl  will  find  in  the  first  decent  form  of  religion, 
which  she  conies  across,  an  outlet  for  her  great  —  ” 

“  Obstinacy'  and  ill-temper,”  growled  out  Silcote.  , 
“AV'ell,  and  a  good  job  too.  Let  the  girl  turn 
Papist  if  she  pleases  :  as  long  as  sh.e  don’t  bring  the 
priests  into  the  house.  Let  her  turn  Papist.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  Protestant  profc.ssion,  it  would 
give  her  an  outlet  for  her  obstinacy  and  ill-temper, 
which  I  am  sure  is  very'  much  wanted.  Let  her 
turn  Papist ;  it  is  no  sort  of  consequence  to  me.” 

Miss  Heathton  paused  for  a  few  moments  befire 
she  had  her  uUima/um  ready',  then,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  can  be  shown  by  a  lady  in  goloshes,  she 
drew  herself  up,  and  presented  it. 

“  ilr.  Silcote,  I  beg  to  renew  the  warning  I  gave 
y'ou  a  few  d.ay's  ago,  —  as  far  ns  my'  memory  will 
serve  me,  the  day  before  yesterday'.  I  cannot  any 
longer  remain  in  the  estaldishmeiit  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  proved  that  all  forms  of  religion  arc  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference  to  him.  Of  morality  I 
say  nothing.” 

“  Who  on  earth  asked  y'ou  ?  ”  said  the  e.xaspcrated 
Silcote.  “  Am  I  to  keep  my  head  in  an  everlasting 
beehive  for  the  rest  of  my'  life  ?  Is  there  to  be  no 

Eeace  for  me  at  all  ?  Arthur  bullies  me,  Anne 
ullies  me,  Betts  bullies  me.  Algernon  turns  his 
pale  face  and  gray  head  upon  me,  and  says  that  if 
things  have  gone  wrong  it  is  entirely  my  fault,  and 
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that  I  am  ansiverable  for  everything.  The  woman 
Sugden  turns  on  me  and  worries  me  like  a  cat-a- 
moiintain,  and  now  my  very  granddaughter’s  gover¬ 
ness  has  taken  up  the  tune,  and  gives  me  warning 
because  she  wonT  say  anything  on  the  ‘  score  of 
morality.’  Did  I  understand  you  aright,  madam  ?  ” 

“  My  words  were,  sir,  that  I  would  sapr  nothing  on 
the  score  of  morality.  My  complaint  is  that  of  in- 
differcntism  in  religion.  Indifferentism  in  religion 
becomes,  in  extreme  cases,  a  moral  fault.  When  I 
alluded  to  morality,  I  merely  alluded  to  that.” 

“  Very  well.  Then  we  will  keep  the  girl  from 
turning  Papist.  Now  let  us  be  agreeable  and  com¬ 
fortable.  I  really  want  to  consult  you  about  many 
things.” 

“  .t\grceable  I  will  try  to  be,  sir ;  comfortable, 
never.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  the  courage  to  say 
thus  much  thus  early  before  matters  have  gone  any 
further.” 

Silcotc  bowed,  and  committed  himself  no  further. 
He  said  afterwards  to  Arthur  and  Algernon,  “  Why, 
that  very  old  governess  of  Anne’s  thought  once  that 
I  was  going  to  propose  to  her,  and  choked  me  off. 

I  seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  with  two  left 
hands,  two  left  legs,  and  somebody  else’s  tongue.  I 
am  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  of  great  obstinacy,  yet 
I  never  did,  never  do,  and  never  shall  do,  the  thmg 
I  mean.” 

By  degrees  Silcote  and  Anne’s  governess  got  into 
the  ordinary  channel  of  conversation.  They  were 
commonplace  and  polite  at  first.  Miss  Ileathton 
went  to  the  grave  with  the  impression  that  Silcote 
had  proposed  to  her,  and  that  she  had  refused  him. 
Miss  Riiylock  ranks  her  among  Spartan  women  on 
the  strength  of  this  story,  or  rather  on  Miss  Heath- 
ton’s  perfectly  honest  development  of  the  little  inci¬ 
dent  mentioned  above.  Our  business,  however,  is 
with  their  subsequent  conversation,  which,  in  allow¬ 
ance  for  human  patience,  shall  be  abridged.  We, 
with  our  readers’  interest  in  our  eyes,  pick  it  up  at 
this  point.  Miss  Ileathton  said,  “  This  extreme  and 
almost  fierce  opposition  to  Romanism  appears  to  me 
to  arise  from  two  causes.  The  first,  sir,  the  inordi¬ 
nate  political  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  which  would 
prevent  any  English  Catholic  from  being  a  true  and 
hearty  subject  to  a  Protestant  sovereign ;  and  next, 
sir,  the  inoixlinate  pretension  of  the  priests  to  dictate 
in  our  domestic  arrangements.  Such  are,  as  far  as 
my  judgment  can  guide  me,  the  insuperable  objec¬ 
tions  to  that  particular  form  of  Christianity,  and 
those  two  objections  are,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
insuperable.” 

“  I  agree  with  you,  madam,  most  entirely.  You 
were  subsidized  —  I  hope  the  term  don’t  offend  you 

—  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  e.\actly  that  sort  of 
opinion.  You  have  done  it  in  the  most  admirable 
manner.  Bah !  I  am  vexed  and  teased,  and  I  fear 
I  get  rude.  Your  opinion,  madam,  is  Philistine,  but 
it  IS  true.  Could  not  we  talk  of  something  else  ?  ” 

Not  if  Miss  Ileathton  could  help  it.  “  I  was,  as 
you  so  truly  say,  sir,  subsidized,  as  expressing  the 
jmte  milieu  of  modern  liberal  thought.  When  I 
cease  to  do  so,  my  engagement  with  you  is  at  an 
end.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  expression 
‘Philistine’  —  which  I  confess  I  do  not  understand 

—  should  be  applied  to  any  utterance  of  mine. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  it  in  any  way  offensive  to 
an  unprotected  lady,  or  a  man  of  the  known  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mr.  Silcote  could  never  have  uttered  it.” 

“  Offensive !  My  dear  madam !  Why,  I  am  a 
Philistine  myself.  God  bless  you,  I  have  wrecked 
my  whole  life  on  Philistine  principles.” 

. . 


“lam  delighted  to  hear  that,  sir,”  said  the  gov¬ 
erness.  “  I  was  certain  that  our  principles  were  the 
same.  Now  Miss  Lee  is  a  case  in  point.” 

“  In  point  of  what  ?  ”  asked  Sdeote,  —  “  Philis¬ 
tine  ?  ” 

“  A  case  in  point  of  what  we  were  talking  about,” 
said  Miss  Ileathton. 

“  What  were  we  talking  about  ?  ” 

“  Romanism,  you  know,  and  all  that.” 

“Exactly,”  said  Silcote.  “  And  Miss  Lee ?  ” 

“  Why,  Miss  Lee  is  a  case  in  point.” 

“  And  who  is  Miss  Lee,  and  what  point  does  she 
illustrate?” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  heard  ?  ” 

“  I  have  heard  you,  madam,  for  the  last  half  hour, 
but  what  you  are  talking  about  1  am  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Try  a  fact  after  such  a  mass  of  generali¬ 
zations,  if  it  is  only  for  a  change.  Give  us  Sliss  Lee 
<TS  a  fact,  and  let  us  generalize  from  her.  We  really 
must  start  somewhere ;  let  us  start  at  Miss  Lee. 
She  is  really  the  first  tangible  point  we  have  come 
across  in  our  conversation.  I  never  heard  of  her, 
but  she  seems  a  fact.  And  do  you  know  that  you 
and  I  want  facts  sadly  ?  Words  wont  do  forever. 
If  you  find  yourself  equal  to  answering  for  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  existence  of  this  Miss  Lee,  let  us  have 
her  and  discuss  her.  Give  me  a  fact,  that ’s  a  good 
soul.  I  cannot  always  live  on  negations.  Is  she 
anything  ?  If  so,  let  me  hear  of  her.  Arthur  is  not 
a  saint ;  Algy  is  not  a  sinner ;  Anne  is  not  an  angel ; 
St.  Mary’s  is  not  an  entire  success ;  Tom  is  not  the 
rogue  I  thought  him.  Another  one,  who  is  dead, 
may  turn  out  to  be  utterly  different  from  what  I 
thought  her.  Not  in  my  heart,  not  in  my  heart, 
madam,  —  never,  never,  there.  Go  on  with  your 
story  about  this  Miss  Lee,  madam.  Let  me  hear 
something  real  and  undoubted,  will  you  ?  ” 

They  were  all  alone  now  among  the  pleached  al¬ 
leys  at  the  end  of  the  flower-garden,  and  Miss  Ileath¬ 
ton  was  frightened  at  his  passion,  not  in  the  least 
knowing  the  cause  of  it.  Women  generally  submit, 
for  the  time,  to  the  stronger  and  less-often  roused 
passion  of  men,  and  she  submitted,  trembling. 

“  Miss  Lee,  sir,  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Her  whole 
early  life  was  spent  in  an  utter  blank  of  ignorance. 
She  was  scarcely  educated,  left  utterly  unprovided 
for,  and  of  course  did  what  all  poor  girls  in  her  situ¬ 
ation  do.  Being  perfectly  respectable,  perfectly  ig¬ 
norant,  and  utterly  unused  to  teaching,  she  of  course 
sought  a  position,  which  probably  re(|nires  a  more 
painfully  careful  training,  and  certainly  involves 
more  responsibility,  than  any  other.  She  took  a 
situation  as  governess.” 

“  Don’t  be  hard  on  her,  madam,”  said  Silcote. 
“  She  was  rash,  and  had  probably  not  calculated  on 
the  awful  weight  of  moral  resjionsibility  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  post.  We  do  not  find  such  women  as 
Miss  Ileathton  every  day.” 

Miss  Ileathton  bowed  a  condescending  little  bow 
at  the  compliment,  but,  of  course,  did  not  waste 
breath  in  confirming  such  an  obvious  truism.  “  The 
first  revelation  which  Miss  Lee  ever  had  of  a  higher 
life  came  through  a  very  highly  educated  young 
priest.” 

“  Bless  the  jiarsons !  ”  said  the  Squire. 

“And,”  said  Miss  Ileathton,  with  dignity,  “  I  much 
regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  that  young  priest,  however  much  I  may  admire 
him  personally.” 

“You  admire  him ?  Handsome  ?  ” 

“  Singularly.  He  educated  her,  he  introduced 
her  to  higher  things ;  to  history,  not  merely  secular, 
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would  spend  it  all.  I  must  go  to  town  and  see  this 
will.  I  shall  not  disturb  her  yet ;  certainly  not  till 
I  send  the  boy  to  Italy.  He  had  better  be  kicked 
about:  I  ought  to  have  been  kicked  about  more. 
Suppose  that  I  can  keep  her  there  in  ignorance  for 
a  time,  and  send  the  tey  to  Italy,  and  so  wait  V 
Tom  must  not  have  her  money.” 

[To  be  coQtlnaed.] 


EMILE  UE  GIRARDIN. 

NOVELIST,  JOUBXALI9T,  AND  POLITICIAN. 

Emile  Delamothe  was  born  in  Switzerland, 
in  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  in  his  twen¬ 
tieth  year,  his  mother  having  died  and  left  him  a 
small  sum  of  money,  he  started  a  literary  journal, 
which  met  with  a  moderate  amount  of  success.  In 
his  twenty-fifth  year  he  renounced  his  mother’s 
name,  which  he  had  previously  borne,  and  assumed 
that  of  his  father  (he  was  an  illegitimate  son),  by 
which  he  has  since  been  known.  His  father  was  so 
enraged  by  this  act,  that  he  positively  took  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him,  and  obtained  a  decision  pro¬ 
hibiting  young  Emile  from  assuming  the  name  of 
Girardin.  In  sjiite  of  that,  however,  the  name  icas 
retained,  and,  defying  the  power  of  the  law,  Emile 
Delamothe  has  made  it  notable  throughout  Europe. 
'In  his  twenty-fifth  year  Jie  published  an  autobio- 
(uaphical  romance,  —  “  Emile  ”  —  in  whieii  his  own 
Sistory  was  very  thinly  veiled.  In  the  lldlowing 
year,  another  book,  —  “Chance;  Unconnected 
J'ragments,  without  a  Finish”  —  was  of  a  similar 
character.  lie  now  entered  warmly  into  the  work 
of  journalism  and  popular  education,  anticiiiating, 
indeed,  many  of  the  efforts  in  the  latter  cause 
which  British  publishei's  have  since  made  with  such 
marvellous  results. 

The  Journal  <le.t  ConnaUsances  Ulile.i,  or  journal 
of  useful  knowledge,  began  in  1830  (when  as  yet 
there  was  scarcely  a  publication  of  the  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  country),  and  soon  attained  the  immense 
circulation  of  120,000.  He  had  previously  been  ap- 
pointeil  Inspector  of  Fine  Arts,  and  that  important 
office  doubtless  alforded  him  facilities  in  carrying  out 
his  educational  projects.  His  activity  at  that  period 
was  indeed  jirodigious,  and  his  success  was  commen¬ 
surate.  Of  the  Journal  deit  Jnslituteurs  Prim(tirc.-<, 
a  million  cojiies  were  sold.  He  also  brought  out 
an  Atlas  of  France  and  a  Universal  Atlas,  selling 
the  maps  at  a  halfjHtnny  each.  Tliese  publications, 
entirely  due  to  the  personal  activity  and  great  talent 
and  enterprise  of  Girardin,  were  ostensibly  [irodueed 
by  a  “  National  Society  lor  Intellectual  Freedom,” 
and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  e.xereised  great  influence 
in  dift’using  sound  instruction. 

In  1828,  Girartlin  married  a  very  beautifid  and 
accomplished  woman,  Delphine  Gay,  who,  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  attained  a  high  position 
among  tlie  poets  of  the  time.  'When  only  eighteen, 
she  obtained  a  [irize  from  the  Fixmch  .\cntlemy  for  a 
poem,  “  The  Sisters  of  Saint  Camille.”  She  followed 
up  this  success  by  numerous  poems,  chiefly  on 
political  subjects ;  and  a  eulogy  on  Charles  X.  jwo- 
cured  her  a  pension  of  1,500  francs  (.£00)  from  his 
privy  purse.  In  1827  she  visited  Italy,  and  was 
received  with  great  distinction  by  the  literary  men 
of  that  country.  In  her  Girardin  found  a  fitting 
helpmeet,  and  henceforth  his  literary  labors  were 
most  ably  seconded  by  his  clever  and  energetic 
wife. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1836  that  Girardin  en¬ 


tered  on  the  career  which  was  destined  to  bring 
him  fame  and  fortune.  He  associated  himself  with 
M.  Boutemy,  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  famous  journal  La  Preside  was  the 
rMult.  A  prospectus  was  widely  circulated  announ¬ 
cing  that  the  new  journal  would  be  the  largest  and 
cheapest  in  the  country.  Neither  Girardin  nor 
Boutemy  had  the  necessary  capital  to  launch  the 
enterprise ;  but  they  hit  u[X)n  the  idea  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  and  so  well  was  the  project  adver¬ 
tised  and  recommended,  that  the  shares  sold  rapidly, 
and  La  Presse  soon  grew  into  importance  as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  able  and  well-edited  newspaper. 

Girardin  devoted  himself  to  the  literary  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  journal,  and  soon  distanced  competition. 
It  wp  not  his  first  venture  in  joint-stock  journalism, 
but  it  was  his  first  success.  Four  years  before  he 
had  got  up  a  company,  but  the  speculation  failed, 
and  (jirardin  w.is  actually  prosecuted  for  having 
defrauded  the  shareholders  in  a  mode  unfortunately 
too  familiar  to  financiers  now,  —  that  of  paying  div¬ 
idend  out  of  capital.  He  effectually  rebutted  the 
charge  and  was  acquitted.  The  special  character¬ 
istic  of  La  Presge  was  its  independence :  it  sjiared 
no  pci-son  or  party ;  professed  open  war  against  .all 
political  and  literary  cliques  ;  and  gave  an  amount 
of  general  news  which  no  conteinjiorary  French 
newspajier  could  rival.  Girardin  made  his  journal 
the  free-lance  of  France  —  owning  no  master,  and 
bound  by  no  ties  to  any  political  party.  Like  our 
English  Times,  it  carefully  watched  the  currents  of 
public  oiunion,  and  veered  with  c.ach  change  of 
wind,  appearing  as  the  leader  —  whereas,  indeed, 
it  only  followed  —  by  its  brilliant  an:!  energetic 
advocacy.  Great  popularity  was  soon  attained: 
before  a  year  had  elapsed  a  circulation  of  16,000 
was  reached,  and  it  rajiidly  increased.  Of  course, 
enemies  were  made.  The  personality  of  the  attacks 
in  1m  Presse  were  keenly  felt.  In  England  there 
would  be  now  lengthy  and  acrimonious  corrcsjiond- 
ence,  jjerhaps  actions  in  the  civil  courts;  in  France, 
then  as  now,  the  duel  is  the  mode  of  arbitration  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  the  journalist  pens  an  attack  on  po¬ 
litical  or  private  character  at  the  risk  of  a  summons 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  a  choice  of  small  swortl 
or  pistol. 

One  of  tho.se  who  most  deejdy  resisted  the  tren- 
clmnt  personalities  of  La  Presse  was  Arniand  Car¬ 
rel,  a  rival  journalist,  the  editor  of  the  National. 
lie  WAS  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and  great 
ability,  and  in  politics  held  a  middle  course  between 
tlic  extremes  of  alisolutism  on  tlie  one  hand  and  the 
encroachments  of  democracy  on  the  other.  Before 
La  Presse  had  been  est:iblished  a  year,  a  ipiarrel  be¬ 
tween  Carrel  and  Gir.ardin  led  to  a  duel,  in  which 
the  former  received  a  fatal  pistol-shot  wound. 

The  administration  of  Guizot  received  a  general 
siqiport  from  Girardin,  both  in  the  columns  of  his 
journal  and  by  his  personal  efforts  in  tlie  Chamber 
of  Dejuities,  in  which  he  represented  Bourganeuf, 
but  from  which  he  was  e.xcludcd  in  1816,  on  the 
pretext,  which  his  jiolitical  opponents  gladly  availed 
themselves  of,  that  he  was  not  of  French  birth.  In 
the  mean  while  his  journal  increaseil  in  [wjmlaritjr, 
in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  talents  of  his  wife, 
who  wrote  a  series  of  most  amusing  articles,  — 
“  Lettres  Parisiennes,”  —  and  by  the  invention  of 
the  now  famous  “  feuilleton,”  or  novel  appearing  in 
daily  chapters.  Girardin  spared  no  expense.  Alex¬ 
ander  Dumas,  George  Sand  (Madame  Dudevant), 
Frederic  Soulie,  De  Balzac,  and  other  famous  writ¬ 
ers  contributed  to  the  columns,  and  were  most  liber- 
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ally  ptud.  AV'ith  characteristic  shrewdness,  he 
worked  hard  to  obtain  advertisements,  previously 
few  and  far  between  in  French  newspapers,  and 
soon  made  his  paper  as  much  sought  after  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  niediuin  as  it  was  as  an  unrivalled  record 
of  news. 

AVhen,  in  Februarj',  1848,  the  revolution  broke 
out,  and  tbe  mob  were  in  possession  of  the  Tuiler- 
ics.and  the  Chateau  d’Fau,  —  when  Louis  Philippe, 
having  been  urgeil  by  his  braver  wile  to  show  him¬ 
self  to  the  jHJople,  and  ha<l  returned  disheartened, — 
while  he  was  holding  timid  counsel  with  Lamori- 
cibre  and  the  Duke  dc  Montpensier,  it  was  (Jirardin 
who  rushed  unannounced  into  his  presence,  and 
told  him  he  must  abdicate,  and  It  was  he  who  drew 
up  the  famous  document  acknowleilging  the  Count 
de  Paris  as  king,  and  his  mother,  the  Duchess  of 
Orieans,  as  regent. 

After  the  king  had  fled,  and  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  was  established,  (Jirardin  sat  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  for  the  Lower  llhiue,  and  voted  with  the 
^lountaln  part}-.  La  Preasc  attaeked  Cav.aignac, 
and,  with  the  jn-escience  which  seldom  failed  Gi- 
rardin,  discerned  the  rising  star  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
whose  candidature  for  the  presidency  it  supported. 
AVhen,  however,  the  prince  had  become  president. 
La' I’resse  attaeked  him,  and  made  itself  the  organ 
of  the  Socialists  and  Revolutionists.  Probably 
GIrardin,  astute  as  he  gener.ally  was,  never  drcaincd 
of  the  coujMte'at,  one  result  of  which  was  that 
he  was  banished  from  France.  Remembering,  per- 
hajis,  former  services,  Napoleon  allowed  him  to  re¬ 
turn  after  a  brief  e.xile,  and  Za  Presse  became 
again,  under  his  management  the  most  powerful 
newspaper  in  France.  In  1855  he  lost  his  wife,  and 
in  the  following  year  sold  his  share  of  the  news¬ 
paper  for  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  £30,000  Eng¬ 
lish  money. 

lie  is  still  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press,  but 
is  no  longer  a  power  in  France.  The  stringent 
press  law,  which  compels  every  contributor  to  sign 
his  name  to  his  articles,  with  the  liability  of  impris¬ 
onment,  suspension  of  the  journal,  and  suppression 
altogether  after  warning,  has  almost  destroyed  the 
independence  of  the  press  in  France.  (Jiranlin  c.an 
no  longer  wage  the  reckless  warfare  of  the  pen  so 
congenial  to  his  nature ;  but  his  name  stands  high 
in  tlie  roll  of  French  worthies,  were  it  only  for  his 
brave  efforts  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
which  will  be  remembered  when  his  political  c.a- 
reer  is  forgotten. 


AN  IRISH  LYRIC. 

THE  rOT.VTO-DlCGEKs’  SOXG. 

Come,  Connal,  acushla,  turn  the  clay, 

Anil  show  the  lunqjers  the  light,  gossoon, 
For  we  mu.st  toil  this  .autumn  day, 

AVith  Heaven’s  help,  till  rise  of  the  moon. 
Our  com  is  stacked,  our  hay  secure. 

Thank  Gwl !  and  nothing,  my  Imy,  remains 
But  to  pile  the  potaties  safe  on  the  dure 
Before  the  coming  November  rains. 

The  peasant’s  mine  is  his  harvest  still ; 

So  now,  my  lad,  let ’s  dig  with  a  will :  — 
AVork  hand  and  foot, 

AVork  sp.ade  and  hand. 

Through  the  crumbly  mould ; 
The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland ! 


Oeh !  I  wish  that  Maurice  and  Mary  dear 
AVere  singing  beside  us  this  soft  day ! 

Of  course  they  ’re  far  better  off  than  here ; 

But  whether  they  ’re  happier,  who  can  say  ? 

I’ve  heard,  when  it’s  morn  with  us,  it’s  night 
AA^ith  them  on  the  far  Australian  shore; _ 

AA’^ell,  Heaven  be  about  them  wid  visions  bright, 
And  send  them  childer  and  money  galore. 

AVith  us  there ’s  many  a  mouth  to  fill. 

And  so,  my  l)oy,  lot’s  dig  with  a  will:  — 

AA'^ork  hand  and  foot, 

AVork  spade  .and  hand. 

Through  the  brown  dry  mould ; 

The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland ! 

Ah,  then.  Faddy  O’Reardan,  you  thundering  Turk, 
Is  it  coorting  you  are  in  the  blessed  noon  ? 

Come  over  here,  Katty,  and  mind  your  Work, 

Or  I  ’ll  see  if  your  mother  can’t  change  your  tune. 

AA'^ell,  —  youth  will  be  youth,  as  you  know,  Mick, 
Si.xteen  and  twenty  for  each  were  meant;  — 

But,  Fat,  in  the  name  of  the  fairies,  a-vie. 

Defer  your  proposals  till  after  Lent ; 

And  as  love  m  this  Island  lives  mostly  still 
On  potatoes,  —  dig  boy,  dig  with  a  will :  — 
AVork  hand  and  foot, 

AVork  spade  dud  hand, 

'Through  the  h.arvest  mould ; 

The  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  i-eal  gold 
Of  Ireland ! 

Down  the  bridle-road  the  neighbors  ride, 

'rhrough  the  light  ash  shade,  by  the  wheaten 
sheaves : 

And  the  children  sing  on  the  mountain  side. 

In  the  sweet  blue  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves. 

As  the  great  sun  sets  in  glory  furled. 

Faith  it’s  grand  to  think,  as  I  watch  his  face, — 

If  he  never  sets  on  the  English  AA'orld, 

He  never,  lad,  sets  on  the  Irish  Race. 

In  the  west,  in  the  south.  New  Irelands  still 
Grow  up  in  his  light,  —  come,  work  with  a  will,— 
AA'ork  hand  and  foot, 

AA'^ork  spade  and  hand. 

Through  the  native  mould  • 

'Fhe  blessed  fruit 
'That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland ! 

But  look !  —  the  round  Moon,  yellow  as  corn. 
Comes  up  from  the  sea  in  the  deep  blue  calm: 

It  scarcely  seems  a  day  since  morn ; 

AV^ell,  —  the  heel  of  the  evening  to  you,  ma’am. 

God  bless  the  moon :  for  many  a  night. 

As  I  restless  lay  on  a  troubled  bed, 

AA’^hen  rent  was  due,  —  her  quieting  light 

Has  flattered  with  dreams  my  poor  old  head :  — 
But  see,  —  the  b.osket  remains  to  fill !  — 

Come,  girls,  be  alive,  — boys  dig  with  a  will:  — 
AA^rk  hand  and  foot, 

AVork  spade  and  hand. 

Through  the  moonlit  mould ; 

'Fhe  blessed  fruit 
That  grows  at  the  root 
Is  the  real  gold 
Of  Ireland ! 

T.  C.  Irwin. 
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